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Shorthand  in  Teachers  Colleges 

Results  of  an  Investigation  Made 

By  Edna  Dotson 

Instructor  of  Commerce,  Flagstaff  High  School,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 


TT  THAT  is  the  attitude  of  the  teacher- 
yy  training  institutions  of  our  country 
toward  training  shorthand  teachers? 
An  attempt  to  answer  that  question  is  made 
in  an  unpublished  thesis  submitted  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirement  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  This  article  presents  some  of  the 
facts  gained  regarding  the  shorthand  courses 
offered  in  teachers  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

Scope  of  Inquiry 

Catalogs  were  requested  from  the  143  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  listed  as  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  in  the  1927 
Yearbook  of  that  organization.  Four  of  the 
schools  failed  to  reply  in  any  way  to  the 
request.  The  total  number  of  teachers  col¬ 
leges  and  normal  schools  in  the  United  States 


was  obtained  from  the  Directory  of  the  United 
States  Commission  of  Education  for  1928,  in 
order  to  learn  what  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers 
colleges  and  normal  schools  was  represented 
in  the  survey.  It  was  found  that  the  139 
schools  included  in  the  study  comprise  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers 
colleges  and  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

For  convenience  in  comparing  the  offerings 
of  the  various  schools,  they  were  grouped  in 
the  nine  geographic  divisions  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  fourteenth  United  States  census  as 
follows : 


Novo  England 
Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 


Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East  North 
Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 
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West  North 
Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

West  South 
Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


South  Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  V'irginia 
North  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

South  Carolina 

East  South 
Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


From  the  139  catalogs  received  from  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  and  normal  schools  it  was  found 
that  22  of  these  schools  train  teachers  for 
the  elementary  grades  only.  Shorthand  was 
offered  by  one  college  in  that  group.  Of  the 
remaining  117  colleges  that  train  both  high 
school  and  elementary  teachers,  67  offer  short¬ 
hand  and  50  do  not  offer  it.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  schools  that 
train  both  high  school  and  elementary  teachers 
and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  them  that 
give  shorthand. 


Letters  or  catalogs  indicated  that  12  of  the 
50  colleges  that  do  not  offer  shorthand  are 
prohibited  from  giving  it  because  some  other 
school  in  the  state  has  been  selected  as  the 
only  state  teachers  college  in  that  particular 
state  to  give  training  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion. 

Even  with  this  restriction  more  than  57 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  colleges  that  train 
teachers  for  high  school  work  include  short¬ 
hand  in  their  courses.  The  information  which 
follows  was  taken  from  the  catalogs  of  67 
teachers  colleges  that  give  shorthand.  The 
catalogs  were  for  various  years ;  42,  or  62.6 
per  cent,  were  for  the  1928-29  school  year, 
15  included  the  years  1927  to  1929,  and  10 
were  for  1929  to  1931.  Although  courses  are 
changed  and  the  credit  for  them  does  not  re¬ 
main  constant  year  after  year  in  some  schools, 
the  information  gained  from  these  catalogs  is 
probably  a  fair  representation  of  the  present 
situation  regarding  shorthand  in  teachers 
colleges. 

Decrees  in  Commercial  Education 


TABLE  I 

The  Sampling  of  Schools  That  Train 
High  School  and  Elementary  Teachers 
AND  THE  Number  and  Percentage  That 
Give  Shorthand,  1929-1930 


Group 

Schools 
that  Train 
High 

School  and 
Elemen¬ 
tary 

T eachers 

Schools 

that 

Give 

Shorthand 

Per  Cent  of 
SchoolsT  ra«K- 
ing  High 
School  and 
Elementary 

T eachers 
that  Give 
Shorthand* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1.  New 

England 

8 

2 

25.0 

2.  Middle 
Atlantic 

8 

3 

37.5 

3.  East  North 
Central 

25 

13 

52.0 

4.  West  North 
Central 

29 

20 

69.0 

5.  South 
Atlantic 

13 

5 

38.5 

6.  East  South 
Central 

7 

2 

28.5 

7.  West  South 
Central 

15 

12 

80.0 

8.  Mountain 
Division 

7 

7 

100.0 

9.  Pacific 
Division 

5 

3 

60.0 

Total 

117 

67 

57.2 

*  The  percenUgci  were  determined  b;  dirldlng  the  Items 
in  column  3  by  the  items  In  column  2. 


Degrees  are  granted  by  62  of  the  67  colleges 
that  offer  shorthand,  and  47  of  these  schools 
grant  degrees  to  the  student  who  majors  in 
commercial  education.  Sixteen  colleges  do  not 
grant  degrees  to  the  prospective  teacher  of 
commercial  subjects,  but  give  certificates  in¬ 
stead.  In  nine  schools  two  or  more  degrees 
may  be  earned  by  majors  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation. 

TABLE  II 

The  Number  of  Colleges  That  Give  Cer¬ 
tificates  But  Do  Not  Grant  Majors  in 
Commercial  Education  and  the  Various 
Degrees  Granted  to  Majors  in  That  Field, 
1929-1930 


Degree  or  Certificate 

Frequency 

1 

2 

1.  Certificate 

16 

2.  Bachelor  of  Science 

14 

3.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

14 

4.  Bachelor  of  Arts 

11 

5.  Bachelor  of  Education 

4 

6.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 

4 

7.  Master  of  Arts 

3 

8.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

3 

9.  Bachelor  of  Secretarial  Science 

2 

10.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Commerce 

1 

11.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 

1 

12.  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

1 

Table  II  shows  what  degrees  are  most 
frequently  conferred  upon  the  student  who 
majors  in  commercial  education. 
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Number  of  Years’  Training 

In  44  of  the  67  teachers  colleges,  or  66 
per  cent,  a  four-year  course  is  offered  in  com¬ 
mercial  education.  Next  to  the  four-year 
course  the  two-year  course  is  most  popular; 
16  of  the  schools,  or  23.9  per  cent,  have  a  two- 
year  course  for  the  commercial  teacher.  Only 
6  schools  have  three-year  courses  for  com- 


sion  are  the  most  rigid  in  requiring  shorthand 
of  all  commercial  majors.  All  the  schools  that 
grant  degrees  or  certificates  in  commercial 
education  in  this  division  require  shorthand 
of  the  majors  in  that  work.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  total  percentage  of  schools  that  re¬ 
quire  shorthand  is  even  higher  than  is  shown 
in  Table  III,  since  eleven  schools  do  not  make 
a  clear  statement  about  their  policy  in  this 


TABLE  III 

Shorthand  Required  for  a  Major  or  Special  Certificate  in  Commercial  Education 
IN  67  TEACHERS  COLLEGES,  1929-30 


er  Cent  that 
Require 
Shorthand 


1.  New 
England 

2.  Middle 
Atlantic 

3.  East  North 
Central 

4.  West  North 
Central 

5.  South 
Atlantic 

6.  East  South 
Central 

7.  West  South 
Central 

8.  Mountain 
Division 

9.  Pacific 
Division 


Total 


mercial  students.  One  school  of  the  67  gives  regard.  Since  shorthand  is  taught  in  almost 
a  one-year  course.  This  school  is  in  the  every  high  school  that  offers  any  work  in 
Mountain  division.  The  sections  that  have  the  commercial  subjects  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
largest  percentage  of  schools  that  give  two-  be  a  required  course  in  the  majority  of  schools 
year  courses  in  commercial  work  are  the  South  that  train  commercial  teachers. 

Atlantic,  the  West  North  Central,  and  the 

West  South  Central  groups.  Conditions  Regarding  Credit  for  Shorthand 

Shorthand  Required  for  a  Major  in 
Commercial  Education 


The  investigation  showed  that  conditions 
vary  considerably  in  regard  to  giving  credit 
for  shorthand  in  teachers  colleges.  In  32 
schools,  or  48  per  cent  of  the  67  colleges, 
apparently  no  conditions  or  reservations  con¬ 
cerning  granting  credit  for  shorthand  are 
made.  Any  student  may  take  shorthand  for 
one  quarter  or  more  and  receive  credit  for  it 
on  any  degree  which  is  conferred  by  the  col¬ 
lege.  In  the  remaining  35  schools,  or  in  52 
per  cent,  various  conditions  are  imposed  on 
the  shorthand  student.  The  condition  made 
most  frequently  is  about  the  amount  of  short¬ 
hand  to  be  taken  before  credit  is  given  for 
the  first  term’s  work  in  elementary  shorthand. 
Since  one  quarter  of  shorthand  is  of  no  prac- 


The  number  of  schools  in  each  section  that, 
according  to  statements  in  their  catalogs,  re¬ 
quire  shorthand  to  obtain  either  a  special  cer¬ 
tificate  or  a  degree  in  commercial  education 
is  given  in  Table  III.  Forty  colleges,  ap¬ 
proximately  60  per  cent,  require  shorthand  in 
their  course  for  commercial  teachers.  Thirteen 
schools,  20  per  cent,  do  not  require  it.  Three 
schools  offer  shorthand  but  do  not  give  a 
degree  or  a  certificate  in  commerce,  and  eleven 
colleges  fail  to  state  clearly  in  their  catalogs 
what  the  requirement  is  in  regard  to  short¬ 
hand.  The  schools  in  the  South  Atlantic  divi- 


Number 

of 

Schools 

Shorthand 

Required 

Shorthand 

not 

Required 

Not 

Clear 

No  Degree 

or 

Certificate 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

13 

10 

2 

1 

0 

20 

13 

4 

3 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

3 

4 

S 

0 

7 

4 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

67 

40 

13 

11 

3 
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tical  value,  this  is  a  wise  provision.  If  the 
course  is  intensive  enough,  one  semester’s 
work  might  be  sufficient  for  the  average  col¬ 
lege  student’s  personal  use,  but  it  takes  a  year 
for  the  college  student  carrying  the  regular 
load  to  learn  enough  shorthand  to  use  it  for 
any  practical  purpose. 

TABLE  IV 

Conditions  Regarding  Granting  Credit  for 
Work  in  Shorthand  in  67  Teachers 
Colleges,  1929-1930 


Condition 

Frr- 

guency 

Per  Cent 
of  the  67 
Colleges 
that  Give 
Shorthand 

1 

2 

3 

1.  No  Conditions 

32 

47.7 

2.  Certain  Number  of  Hours 
Required 

18 

26.9 

3.  Credit  on  Commerce  Cur- 

• 

riculum  Only 

5 

7.4 

4.  Speed  Requirement 

4 

6.0 

5.  Credit  on  Certain  Degrees 

2 

3.0 

6.  Number  of  Hours  Limited 

2 

3.0 

7.  No  Credit  of  the  First 
Quarter 

2 

3.0 

8.  No  Elementary  Shorthand 
Given 

1 

1.5 

Student  Must  Prove  to  Be 
Fitted  for  the  Work 

1 

1.5 

Total 

67 

100.0 

Table  IV  shows  the  conditions  made  by 
schools  in  the  various  divisions.  Eighteen 
colleges,  27  per  cent,  stipulate  that  two  or 
more  terms’  work  be  completed  before  any 
credit  is  given  for  the  first  term  of  elementary 
shorthand.  Fifteen  of  these  eighteen  schools 
require  a  full  year’s  work  before  credit  is 
given  for  the  first  term’s  work.  Three  of  them 
require  the  completion  of  only  two  quarters’ 
work.  Four  schools,  6  per  cent,  state  in  their 
catalogs  that  a  minimum  speed  must  be  gained 
before  credit  is  given  for  work  in  shorthand. 
Two  schools  require  that  100  words  a  minute 
be  written  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter; 
another  college  sets  the  requirement  at  100 
words  a  minute  at  the  end  of  the  third 
semester. 

The  fourth  school  that  sets  a  speed  require¬ 
ment  states  that  85  words  a  minute  must  be 
written  during  the  third  quarter.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  many  of  the  schools  included  in  the 
study  have  a  speed  requirement,  but  fail  to 
mention  it  in  the  catalog.  If  a  standard  speed 
attainment  were  set  for  each  term  in  all 
teachers  colleges  that  offer  shorthand,  it  seems 
probable  that  some  schools  would  improve  the 
quality  of  their  work  in  this  subject. 
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In  five  colleges,  only  students  who  major  in 
commerce  may  receive  credit  for  shorthand. 
Two  schools  allow  credit  on  some  degrees  but 
not  on  others.  For  example,  one  school  gives 
credit  in  shorthand  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  music,  as  well  as  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  commerce,  but  no 
shorthand  credit  is  given  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Any  candidate  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  education,  the  other 
degree  conferred,  may  take  shorthand  for 
credit,  whatever  his  major  course. 

In  two  schools  the  number  of  hours  to  be 
taken  in  the  commercial  department  is  limited 
to  10  quarter-hours  for  students  who  are  not 
majoring  in  commercial  education.  Two  col¬ 
leges  give  courses  in  beginning  shorthand  but 
grant  no  credit  for  the  first  quarter’s  work. 
In  one  school  elementary  shorthand  is  not 
offered,  only  students  who  have  taken  the  com¬ 
mercial  course  in  high  school  being  permitted 
to  enter  as  majors  in  commercial  education. 
One  catalog  states  that  persons  desiring  to 
major  in  commercial  work  must  prove  to  the 
principal  of  the  school  that  they  are  fitted  for 
the  work. 

From  a  study  of  the  present  conditions  im¬ 
posed  upon  shorthand  students,  we  might  con¬ 
clude  that  the  requirement  of  more  than  one 
quarter  or  one  semester  of  shorthand  is  wise. 
The  value  of  some  reasonable  speed  require¬ 
ment  to  be  met  at  the  end  of  the  first  year’s 
work  seems  desirable  also,  although  few  of 
the  schools  have  placed  such  a  condition  in 
the  description  of  the  shorthand  courses  in 
their  catalogs. 

Shorthand  Combined  with  Typewriting 

The  tendency  to  combine  the  typewriting 
and  shorthand  courses  into  one  class  is  not 
strong.  Only  16.5  per  cent,  or  11  of  the  67 
schools  under  consideration,  offer  shorthand 
and  typewriting  as  a  combined  course.  In  55 
schools,  82  per  cent  of  the  67,  shorthand  and 
typewriting  are  offered  as  independent  courses. 
In  two  schools  these  two  subjects  are  taught 
as  one  course  after  the  first  year’s  work  is 
completed.  In  another  college,  degree  stu¬ 
dents  take  shorthand  and  typewriting  as  a 
combined  course.  Students  who  expect  to  get 
merely  the  special  certificate  in  commercial 
subjects  take  each  subject  as  a  separate 
course. 

Number  of  Hours  Offered  in  Shorthand 

The  variation  in  the  number  of  hours  offered 
by  the  different  schools  is  surprising.  The 
range  is  from  30  to  4.5  quarter-hours.  Only 
17  schools  offer  less  than  12  quarter-hours  and 

{Continued  on  page  378) 
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From  the  E.ditor’s  Mail  Bag 


TO  us,  “Assistant  Professor  of  Com¬ 
merce”  seems  a  good  title,  and  that’s 
what  Mr.  Guy  G.  George  has  acquired 
for  himself  at  the  San  Jose  State  College,  San 
Jose,  California.  Our  congratulatory  remarks 
in  the  May  issue  of  this  magazine  just  slipped  a 
point,  though,  by  stating  that  Professor  George 
had  been  appointed  head  of  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment.  Although  not  “head,”  we  know  he 
will  be  a  very  able  assistant  in  the  State  College. 

'T'HE  Centralite,  a  magazine  published  by 
the  students  of  the  Central  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  contains  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
school.  Established  in  February,  1892,  by 
Mr.  Willard  Morris,  who  is  still  its  president 
and  guiding  light,  Frank  Morris,  his  brother 
and  an  equally  keen  business  and  school  man, 
and  H.  E.  Hazard,  who  afterward  left  the 
.school  business  to  enter  real  estate,  it  is  still 
a  flourishing  institution. 

With  a  total  capital  of  $400  among  them, 
these  young  men  ventured  upon  the  impossible 
and  did  it!  Opening  in  a  small  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  New  England  Building, 
there  were  no  students  until  the  following 
Monday,  when  one  enrolled.  The  next  year 
they  were  able  to  increase  their  space,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  the  school  moved  to 
larger  quarters,  taking  an  entire  floor.  From 
that  time  on  the  school  has  grown  steadily, 
until  today  it  ranks  with  the  largest  and  best 
of  the  private  business  schools  in  America. 

“We  have  tried  earnestly  to  fulfill  a  distinct 
duty  to  the  young  people  by  giving  them  a 
real  business  education,”  says  Mr.  Willard 
Morris,  and  that  they  are  doing  work  worth 
while  is  testified  to  by  the  increasing  number 
of  enrollments  each  year. 

HTHE  World  Federation  of  Education  Asso- 
ciations  will  hold  its  fourth  biennial  con¬ 
ference  at  Denver,  Colorado,  this  summer, 
July  27  to  August  1,  Dr.  Frances  Moon  Butts 
is  the  international  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Commercial  Education  of  the  Social  Ad¬ 
justment  Section  of  this  conference. 


Dr.  Butts  has  issued  a  tentative  outline  of 
the  program  for  her  committee,  which  meets 
on  the  morning  of  July  29.  The  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  program  will  be  “The  Social  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Commercial  Education.”  Prominent 
commercial  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  expected  to  be  present  and  the 
addresses  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  broad 
international  character  of  the  Federation. 

The  conference  is  open  to  the  public.  The 
chairman  of  local  arrangements  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  program  is  Prof.  Ernest  A. 
Zelliot,  Department  of  Education,  School  of 
Commerce,  University  of  Denver,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Those  interested  in  securing  details  of  the 
program  or  in  making  arrangements  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  conference  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  Professor  Zelliot.  Commercial  edu¬ 
cation  organizations  desiring  to  send  a  mes¬ 
sage  or  a  messenger  to  the  conference  should 
communicate  with  the  committee  chairman. 
Dr.  Frances  Moon  Butts,^  McKinley  High 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'T'HE  following  series  of  lectures  on  “Busi- 
ness  Education  on  the  Junior  College 
Level”  will  be  given  at  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Administration,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  this  summer. 

Business  Education  on  the  Junior  College 

Level — The  Terminal  Function,  by  Leonard  Han¬ 
cock,  Dean,  Crane  Junior  College,  Qiicago,  Illinois, 
June  25. 

Business  Education  on  the  Junior  College 

Level-Objectives,  by  /.  O.  Malott,  Commercial 
Education  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  July  10. 

Business  Education  on  the  Junior  College 

Level — The  Preparatory  Function,  by  H.  G. 
Shields,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  University  of  Chicago,  July  30. 

Business  Education  on  the  Junior  College 

Level— The  Present  Status,  by  Professor  L.  V. 
Koos,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
August  20. 

Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  summer 
school  announcements  should  add  to  the  en¬ 
tries  already  published  the  following  program 
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which  was  not  available  for  the  1931  directory 
that  appeared  in  our  April  issue: 

University  of  California 
Los  Angeles. 

Demonstration  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Type¬ 
writing:  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Allen — 2  units;  Demonstration 
and  Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand;  Mrs. 
Eva  M.  Allen — 2  units;  Elements  of  Accounting: 
Professor  H.  S.  Noble — 4  units;  Business  Administra¬ 
tion:  Professor  H.  S.  Noble — 2  units. 

A  PERMANENT  Metropolitan  Business 
Education  Conference  to  aid  in  bridging 
the  hiatus  between  the  educational  and  prac¬ 
tical  fields  of  business  was  voted  by  nearly 
100  commercial  educators  and  business  men  as 
a  part  of  the  two-day  session  on  business  and 
education,  held  March  27  and  28  at  New  York 
University. 

The  purposes  of  the  permanent  conference, 
as  outlined  by  Nathaniel  Altholz,  director  of 
Commercial  Education,  New  York  City,  will 
be :  “To  make  possible  a  close  contact  between 
business  leaders  and  educators  so  that  educa¬ 
tional  policy  may  be  discussed;  to  allow  edu¬ 
cators  to  keep  track  of  graduated  students  in 
order  that  the  result  of  school  training  may 
be  seen;  to  provide  practical  experience  for 
teachers  of  business  education,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  educators 
and  business  men.” 

The  following  committee  of  six  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  choose  a  group  of  twenty-five  that 
will  organize  the  permanent  conference :  Peter 
L.  Agnew,  chairman;  S.  C.  Hemstreet; 
William  C.  Bowen,  personnel  director.  Inter¬ 
national  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company; 
Albert  M.  Jones,  assistant  cashier  in  charge 
of  personnel.  Chase  National  Bank;  Nathaniel 
Altholz ;  Paul  S.  Lomax,  professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University ;  and  Seth  B. 
Carkin,  principal,  Packard  Commercial  School. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Office 
Executives’  Club  of  New  York,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  V’icinity,  and  the  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Club  of  New  York  University. 

MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation  was  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Saturday,  March  14,  to  lay  plans  for 
the  next  convention. 

Those  present  were  Irving  R.  Garbutt  of 
Cincinnati,  Paul  Moser  of  Chicago,  Ivan 
Chapman  of  Detroit,  and  H.  M.  Owen  of 
Decatur;  also  Bruce  F.  Gates  of  Waterloo. 
General  Secretary.  Mr.  Gates  has  given  us 
this  report  of  the  meeting : 

It  was  determined  to  hold  the  convention 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  December  28,  29,  and  30. 


President  Garbutt  presented  for  discussion 
a  skeleton  outline  of  the  proposed  program, 
which  was  discussed  somewhat  in  detail  and 
approved.  This  skeleton  outline  follows ; 

Monday,  December  28 

Registration- — 2:00  to  4:00  P.M. 

Informal  Reception- — ^8:00  to  12:00 

No  s|>eeches,  no  stunts,  a  good  orchestra  for  dancing 

Tuesday,  December  29 

Registration — 9:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

Federation  Meeting — 9:30  A.M. 

Invocation— Some  Clergyman 

One  verse  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  under 
leadership 

The  usual  formalities — Conducted  by  the  Ix>cal  Chair¬ 
man 

President’s  Address  (which  will  lie  short) 
Announcements 

Address  {only  one)  by  some  outstanding  man  in  the 
field  of  General  Education 

Noon 

Federation  Luncheon — 12.15  P.M. 

Informal  (no  set  speeches) — Honoring  the  oldest 
meml)ers  present 

Entertainment:  Some  good  si)ecialty  talent 

Afternoon 

Sectional  Programs 

Wednesday,  December  30 

Registration — 9:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

P'ederation  Meeting — 9:30  A.M. 

A  half-hour  of  high-class  entertainment,  music 
preferred 
Announcements 

Address  (only  one)  by  another  outstanding  educator 
or  business  man  (like  Bigelow) 

Election  of  Officers 

Afternoon 

Sectional  Programs 

Evening 

Annual  Banquet 

Entertainment:  Another  specialty  of  good  high-class 
talent 

Other  formalities 
Dancing 

Some  things  of  note  were  brought  out  in 
this  discussion;  first,  that  President  Garbutt 
promises  that  if  he  does  nothing  else,  every 
meeting  will  convene  on  time  and  close  on 
time.  He  also  promises  that  the  program  will 
not  be  crowded,  so  that  there  will  be  ample 
time  for  visiting. 

By  resolution,  the  Executive  Committee  in¬ 
structed  the  Chairman  of  the  five  different 
Round  Tables  that  demonstration  classes  com¬ 
posed  of  actual  students  to  be  taught  by  some 
prominent  teachers  should  be  the  features  of 
all  the  Round  Tables. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  optimistic 
about  the  success  of  the  1931  convention. 
Registration  last  year  reached  871  and,  with 
the  convention  returning  to  Chicago,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  registration  will  pass  the 
thousand  mark  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  go  con¬ 
siderably  higher. 
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NLethod  of  Training  Nledal  Winners  by 
the  "Dictation"  Approach 

By  Earl  Clevenger 


Head  of  Department  of  Commerce,  Lawton  High  School,  Lawton,  Oklahoma 


better  students  do  much 
more  practice  work. 

The  students  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  as  much 
reading  from  shorthand 
outlines  as  possible,  not 
only  from  printed  notes 
in  “Graded  Readings,” 
“Gregg  Speed  Studies,” 
and  similar  sources,  but 
from  their  own  notes 
which  they  have  previ¬ 
ously  written  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  lesson. 


The  dictation  ap¬ 
proach  has  proved 
of  unusual  worth  in 
my  shorthand  work.  This 
approach  consists  of  dic¬ 
tations  of  connected  mat¬ 
ter,  such  as  business 
letters  and  literary  arti¬ 
cles,  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  course. 


New  Matter 


I  begin  giving  dicta- 
tions  of  simple  business 
letters  and  literary  mat- 
ter  as  soon  as  the  class 
has  completed  the  first 

unit  of  the  Manual.  It  ^ 

important  that  words 
which  are  the 

Manual  (new  matter)  be 
used.  When  students 
enter  the  business  world 
their  dictations  for  tran¬ 
scription  will  not  be  con-  Earl  Clevenger 

fined  to  the  limits  of  the 
“words  in  the  book.” 

I  insist  that  the  students  copy  the  section 
number  of  each  group  of  words  in  the  assign¬ 
ment.  They  write  the  words  in  the  form  of 
a  paragraph.  They  continue  in  this  manner  The  importance  of  reading  rates  cannot 

until  every  section  in  the  daily  lesson  has  been  better  be  emphasized  than  to  ask,  “How  can 

written.  This  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  use  the  student  expect  to  transcribe  what  he  can- 
the  student’s  practice,  written  in  study  of  the  not  read  quickly?”  And  he  can  read  quickly 

daily  lesson,  as  reading  material  during  the  only  what  he  knows  and  writes  correctly, 

class  recitation.  It  encourages  neat,  legible,  A  timed  record  is  kept  of  writing  and  reading 

accurate  outlines  in  practice  work  and  helps  rates  on  the  Brief  Forms, 

the  student  to  develop  ability  in  reading  his  The  student  is  graded  every  day  in  class, 
own  notes.  The  student  must  not  write  long-  A  list  of  about  twenty  words  is  selected  from 

hand  outlines  along  with  the  shorthand.  the  day’s  assignment  to  be  used  in  determining 

At  least  one  day  of  study  on  each  unit  the  student’s  preparation  of  the  daily  assign- 

is  devoted  to  drill  on  new  matter,  which  ment. 

consists  of  material  taken  from  the  Gregg 

Writer,  “Gregg  Speed  Studies,”  “Word  and  Sentence  Practice 

Sentence  Drills  in  Gregg  Shorthand,”  “Short¬ 
hand  Dictation  Drills,”  “Graded  Readings  in  Again,  use  is  made  of  the  dictation  approach 
Gregg  Shorthand”  (old  edition),  and  other  in  connected  matter.  I  prepare  a  series  of 

Gregg  books.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  sentences  containing  the  words  selected  from 

a  student  ordinarily  must  do  about  fifteen  the  daily  lesson.  The  sentences  are  usually 

pages  (in  a  standard  6x9  notebook)  to  pre-  about  ten  words  in  length,  containing  four  to 

pare  the  daily  lesson  properly.  Many  of  my  six  words  from  the  assignment.  I  have  the 


Reading  Standards 


A  timed  record  of  how 
fast  the  student  is  able  to 
read  various  types  of 
shorthand  matter  is  kept. 
These  reading  standards 
for  the  first  semester 
have  been  found  satis¬ 
factory  : 

1.  Reading  rate  on  Brief 
Forms,  75  words  a  minute. 

2.  Reading  rate  on  con¬ 
nected  matter,  125  words  a  minute. 

3.  Reading  rate  on  isolated  words  as  written  in 
study  of  lesson,  70  words  a  minute. 
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class  listen  (not  write)  while  I  dictate  a 
sentence.  This  training  develops  their  ability 


The  importance  of  the  ability  to  take  dic¬ 
tation  rapidly  and  transcribe  it  accurately  into 


to  retain  groups  of  words  while  writing — ^the  the  “finished  business  product”  is  stressed  be- 


training  so  necessary  to  develop  speed  in  tak¬ 
ing  dictation.  The  “sentence”  approach  is  far 
better  than  the  use  of  a  list  of  isolated  words 
to  test  the  preparation  on  the  daily  lesson. 
It  is  in  a  series  of  sentences  that  the  student 


ginning  with  the  very  first  meeting  of  the 
class.  The  student  is  reminded  that  this  ability 
is  the  “be-all”  and  “end-all”  of  the  shorthand 
course,  as  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  business  office. 
“For  what  does  it  profit”  the  student  to  get 


will  use  the  words  in  actual  business,  so  why  the  whole  dictation  and  not  be  able  to  turn 


not  introduce  this  method  from  the  beginning?  out  an  acceptable  transcript  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  arrange- 
Four  Days  Study  on  Each  Unit  ment?  I  have  already  suggested  the  extent 

to  which  I  use  dictation.  When  I  have  a 
Elach  section  of  the  Manual  is  divided  into  series  of  dictations  as  a  part  of  a  class  recita- 

about  four  divisions  of  class  study.  The  first  tion,  I  begin  with  a  dictation  slow  enough 

day’s  assignment  deals  with  about  half  the  so  that  the  poorest  students  in  the  class  are 

words  and  rules  of  the  unit,  using  a  series  of  able  to  get  practically  every  word,  increasing 

sentences  to  test  the  student’s  preparation  of  the  reading  rates  consecutively  until  I  have 

the  lesson.  The  second  day’s  assignment  deals  a  rate  sufficiently  fast  for  the  best  members 

with  the  remainder  of  the  words  in  the  unit,  of  the  class.  Usually  three  or  four  rates 

The  third  day  is  devoted  to  reading  assign-  are  used. 


with  the  remainder  of  the  words  in  the  unit. 
The  third  day  is  devoted  to  reading  assign¬ 
ments,  supplementary  word  drills  and  similar 
work  taken  from  “Graded  Readings’-’  the 
Gregg  Writer,  “Word  and  Sentence  Drills,” 
“Speed  Studies,”  and  like  sources.  The  fourth 
day  is  used  as  a  test  period  to  determine  the 
student’s  mastery  of  the  entire  unit.  I  use 
about  thirty  words,  at  least  half  of  which 
have  been  selected  from  supplementary  matter. 
This  makes  it  necessary  that  the  student  ex¬ 
tend  his  vocabulary  “beyond 
the  covers  of  the  Manual.” 

The  students  write  the  Mr.  Clevtng 

words  in  shorthand  as  they  enviable  record 

are  dictated.  They  are 
then  given  a  series  of  sen-  first  place  in  i 
tences  involving  about  thirty  every  year  he 
additional  words  selected  in 

.  ^  mng  first  place, 

a  nwnner  similar  to  the  pre-  also  been  awar 
ceding  lists.  This  gives  me  medals  for  spee 
a  test  of  about  sixty  words. 

After  the  students  have  tran-  *sttd!e^s.  attrib 
scribed  the  sentences  they  success  ’  to  "t 
write  the  longhand  tran-  pr^k,"  which 

scription  for  the  list  of  article. 

words,  given  as  the  first  part 
of  the  test.  Sometimes  a 
series  of  dictations  is  used  as  part  of  the 
test.  At  the  end  of  each  term  a  test  is  given 


Mr.  Clevenger  has  made  an 
enviable  record  m  training  stu¬ 
dents  for  State  Shorthand  Con¬ 
tests,  His  students  have  won 
first  place  in  the  State  Contest 
every  year  he  has  been  teaching 
shorthand.  In  addition  to  win¬ 
ning  first  place,  his  students  have 
also  been  awarded  sei'eral  other 
medals  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

Mr.  Clevenger,  in  describing 
the  method  he  uses  in  training  his 
students,  attributes  much  of  his 
success  to  "the  dictation  ap¬ 
proach,"  which  he  describes  in 
this  article. 


Grading  the  Dictations 

For  purposes  of  illustration  these  arbitrary 
figures  are  used:  Three  rates  are  dictated — 
thirty,  forty-five,  and  sixty  words  a  minute. 
The  student  who  transcribes  the  thirty-word 
dictation  will  receive  a  maximum  grade  of 
75  per  cent,  less  penalty  for  errors  in  tran¬ 
scription.  The  student  who 
transcribes  the  forty-five  word 
has  made  an  rate  will  receive  a  maximum 

•  training  stu-  grade  of  88  per  cent ;  sixty- 

ihorthand  Con-  j  i.  * 

have  won  ^ord  rate,  100  per  cent. 

State  Contest  This  places  a  premium  on 

t  been  teachii^  ability  to  take  fast  dictation. 

\^Tt^el  Tave  ^very  error  such  as  spelling, 

l  ser'eral  other  arrangement,  and  punctua- 

tnd  accuracy.  tion,  which  detracts  from 

in  describing  finished  business  prod- 

s**muTh*of  his  checked  and  charged 

dictation  ap-  against  the  student’s  tran- 

e  describes  in  scription. 

_ I  do  not  have  the  students 

typewrite  their  transcriptions 
during  the  first  semester  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  mastered  the  keyboard 
of  the  typewriter  sufficiently  to  be  able 


of  100  words  to  be  written  in  shorthand  about  to  correlate  typing  and  shorthand.  The  second 


15  questions  on  theory,  15  sentences,  and  a 
dictation.  This  test  is  over  the  two  chapters 
completed  during  the  term  of  six  weeks, 
making  a  total  of  six  of  these  tests  given 
during  the  year. 


semester  I  plan  to  arrange  for  at  least  one 
or  two  fifteen-minute  transcription  periods 
each  week.  I  set  up  as  a  standard  a  business 
letter  ready  for  the  business  man  to  sign  and 
place  in  the  mail. 


Try  to  keep  your  thou(hts  aheod  of  jrour  work.  If  you  think  of  the  effect  of  your 
action*  you  will  prevent  emharrassment  which  often  comes  from  lettinc  your  emotions 
Covern  your  intellect.  Also  thinkiny  ahead  of  the  joh  tends  to  make  all  your  work 

more  constructive.  —Harold  Whitahaad. 
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Iowa  Kesearch  Conference  on  Commercial 

Education 

University  of  lowa^  Iowa  City^  Iowa 
April  17  and  tS,  ifji 


HE  sixth  annual  Iowa  Research  Con¬ 
ference  on  Commercial  Education,  or¬ 
ganized  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  and 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Iowa,  gathered 
many  valuable  and  interesting  reports. 

A  complete  report  of  the  conference  will  be 
published  as  Volume  VI  of  “Research  Studies 
in  Commercial  Education,”  and  may  be  or¬ 
dered  from  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  We  merely  sum¬ 
marize  here. 

Friday  Sessions 

Three  papers  were  presented  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Blackstone  presiding: 

Suggestions  for  Making  Commercial 
Education  Surveys  in  City  School  Sys¬ 
tems — I.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial 
Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Only  eight  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  surveys  for  cities  and  only  a  few  for 
states  have  been  made  in  our  country.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  trade-school 
education,  but  very  little  for  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  secondary 
schools  are  taking  some  commercial  courses. 
The  recent  educational  survey  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo  showed  conclusively  that  academic 
administration  has  been  responsible  for  the 
suppression  of  commercial  education.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Buffalo  survey  include 
a  director  of  commercial  education,  a  super¬ 
visor  of  salesmanship,  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all  boys  and  girls  to  study  business. 

A  Summary  of  Recent  Research  Studies 
IN  COMMERCTAL  EDUCATION  MaDE  AT  COLO¬ 
RADO  State  Teachers  College — A.  O.  Colvin, 
Professor  of  Commercial  Exiucation,  Colorado 
State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado. 
These  studies  attempted  to  discover  the  body 
of  business  information  that  constitutes  the 


minimum  standard  for  good  citizenship  in  our 
country.  Business  information  of  general  so¬ 
cial  significance  will  be  taught  in  junior  high 
schools,  but  specialization  must  come  later  in 
the  high  school  course,  probably  in  the  senior 
year. 

A  Summary  of  the  1930  Wisconsin  Sur¬ 
vey  OF  Commercial  Education — Paul  E. 
Carlson,  Director  of  Commercial  Education, 
Whitewater  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin.  From  1918  to  1928,  the 
Whitewater  State  Teachers  College  sponsored 
annual  state  contests  in  commercial  subjects. 
In  1929  the  commercial  contests  were  aban¬ 
doned  and  a  state-wide  commercial  education 
survey  substituted.  The  purpose  of  the  survey 
was  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  accomplishment 
in  the  commercial  subjects  with  the  following 
objectives  in  view  (1)  to  furnish  data  where¬ 
with  any  school  may  rate  its  work  by  that  of 
others,  (2)  to  provide  basis  for  accomplish¬ 
ment,  improvement,  and  (3)  to  establish 
standards  commensurate  with  the  requirements 
of  business.  A  complete  report  of  the  survey 
may  be  purchased  for  fifty  cents  from  White- 
water  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

B.  Frank  Kyker,  Graduate  Assistant  in 
Commercial  Education,  University  of  Iowa, 
presided  over  the  Friday  afternoon  session. 

A  Survey  of  the  Effects  of  Single  and 
Double  Periods  in  Bookkeeping — Edward  L. 
Cooper,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Iowa. 
This  study  showed  that  in  the  classes  observed 
there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  single-  and  double-period  book¬ 
keeping  students. 

A  Job  Analysis  of  Executive  Duties  of 
Bookkeepers— O.  R.  Wessels,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  This  study 
showed  that  executives  performed  many  book- 
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keeping  duties  of  a  supervisory  nature.  In¬ 
terpretative  bookkeeping  for  purposes  of 
administration  should  be  emphasized. 

The  Effectiveness  of  Teaching  the  Com¬ 
monest  Words  in  Typewriting — H.  H. 
Green,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Iowa. 
Although  the  groups  of  students  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  were  too  small  to  be  significant,  the 
experimental  group  apparently  made  greater 
achievement  and  greater  gain  than  the  group 
drilled  on  the  thousand  commonest  words. 

Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Typewriting, 

G.  H.  Parker — Head  of  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  In  this 
experiment,  the  teaching  of  the  typewriter 
keyboard  was  not  the  objective;  the  objective 
was  typed  work  or  typewritten  pages.  By 
the  direct  method,  words  were  presented  as 
they  were  used.  There  seems  to  be  consider¬ 
able  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  class  using  the 
direct  method.  However,  the  experiment  must 
be  continued. 

Objective  Measurement  of  Accomplish¬ 
ment  IN  Typewriting  of  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Pupils  in  Indiana — Vernal  H.  Car¬ 
michael,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
Exceedingly  interesting  data  were  presented 
showing  that  double  periods  of  typewriting 
seem  to  get  better  speed  results  than  single 
periods,  but  not  enough  to  justify  double 
periods  in  typewriting.  Charts  were  displayed 
showing  typewriting  accomplishment  in  small, 
middle-sized,  and  large  schools. 

Saturday  Session 

Dr.  T.  J.  Kirby,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  University  of  Iowa,  presided  over 
the  Saturday  morning  session. 

What  Clerical  Tests  are  Trying  to 
Measure  in  Business,  in  Civil  Service,  and 
IN  Commercial  Classes — Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Business  is  evidently  testing  applicants  pri¬ 
marily  for  general  knowledge  and  applied 
knowledge  of  English,  spelling,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  and  some  skills  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing.  Civil  service  seems  to  be  testing  for 
special  abilities  and  commercial  teachers  are 
testing  for  a  student’s  ability  to  remember 
textbook  materials.  Tests  represent  considered 
opinions  of  business  people  as  to  what  they 
want,  and  they  may  help  to  give  one  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  kind  of  commercial 
education  we  shall  teach. 

Overlapping  of  Elementary  Economics — 

H.  G.  Shields,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Administration,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Theoretical  principles 
or  abstract  courses  are  apparently  emphasized 
in  the  colleges  while  applications  of  principles 


are  more  emphasized  in  the  high  schools. 
Although  money,  production,  and  distribution 
are  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  consumption 
in  both  fields,  the  problem  of  overlapping  can 
be  solved  by  a  careful  statement  of  objectives. 

An  Occupational  Survey  of  Commercial 
Graduates  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana — 
Shepherd  Young,  Professor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  The  study  had  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  the  training  of  those  who 
followed  the  courses  taken  was  adequate  for 
their  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  jobs. 
The  study  clearly  revealed  an  urgent  need  of 
preparation  for  a  wider  scope  of  business 
occupations,  particularly  enrichment  by  ade¬ 
quate  courses  in  retail  salesmanship  and 
clerical  practices.  Technical  knowledge  was 
needed  to  get  the  initial  position,  but  broader 
business  knowledge  was  needed  for  the  more 
advanced  positions. 

The  Extent  to  Which  an  Adult  Stu¬ 
dent  Can  Change  His  Style  and  Mode  of 
Writing — J.  M.  Tice,  Professor  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Whitewater  State  Teachers 
College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  There  are 
no  real  obstacles  in  learning  to  write,  even 
after  fifty  years.  Professor  Tice  proved  his 
points  by  showing  the  “before  taking”  and 
“after  taking”  exhibits  of  older  people,  in¬ 
valids,  cripples,  and  paralytics.  The  improve¬ 
ment  was  remarkable. 

A  Follow-Up  of  All  Graduates  of  Oska- 
LOOSA,  Iowa,  for  a  Period  of  Five  Years — 
Merle  Trie  key.  Teacher  of  Bookkeeping,  Os- 
kaloosa,  Iowa.  A  diagnostic  review  of  the 
commercial  experience  of  all  graduates  from 
1925  to  1931  was  made.  Although  a  high 
percentage  of  those  studying  certain  lines 
entered  those  lines,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  stenographers  had  to  do  some  bookkeep¬ 
ing  work.  Many  of  the  non-commercial 
graduates  found  commercial  jobs  about  as 
easy  to  get  as  the  commercial  graduates.  One 
interesting  conclusion  was  that  after  five 
years  those  in  general  office  positions  are  the 
best  paid. 

Phi  Omega  Pi  Dinner 

On  Friday  evening,  a  very  delightful  din¬ 
ner  was  held  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Hazel  Coutts,  president  of  the  Iowa  Chapter 
of  Phi  Omega  Pi,  the  National  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Fraternity.  The  toastmaster. 
Clay  D.  Slinker,  director  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  contributed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  occasion  by  calling  on  vari¬ 
ous  guests  for  short  speeches.  A  radio  per¬ 
formance  was  given  by  Messrs.  Edward  L. 
Cooper  and  H.  H.  Green,  including  a  series 
of  “television”  cartoons  of  many  of  the  guests. 


New  York  Teachers  Hold 

ffCr*HE  Project  in  Secretarial  Education” 
was  the  theme  of  the  April  meeting  of 
the  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Commercial  Education  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  Vicinity,  which,  for  its  year’s 
work  undertook  an  investigation  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  Projects  in  Commercial  Education. 

Projects  Described  and  Exhibited 

The  steps  taken  in  the  project.  School  Mag¬ 
azines,  were  enumerated  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Amend,  of  the  James  Monroe  High  School, 
New  York.  The  organization  and  work  of 
the  Reporters’  Club  was  explained  by  Miss 
Helen  L.  Rosenbaum,  Bushwick  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  who  stated  that  the  club  reports 
the  assembly  programs  and  provides  copies 
of  all  speeches  made  at  such  times.  The  Office 
Squad,  described  by  Oscar  C.  Shepard,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Manhattan,  was  made 
up,  he  said,  of  boys  who  were  not  “bookish.” 
Through  their  projects  they  are  trained  In 
the  use  of  various  office  machines  such  as  the 
typewriter,  multigraph,  addressograph,  mimeo¬ 
graph,  and  envelope  sealers  and  stamping 
machines. 

A  very  excellent  display  of  projects  filled 
two  sides  of  the  convention  hall.  Work  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  was  exhibited,  as 
well  as  from  the  British  Isles.  The  local 
schools  contributed  much  valuable  material. 

Office  Practice  and  Transcription 

How  best  and  most  effectively  to  teach 
Office  Practice  through  the  use  of  projects 
was  ably  described  and  illustrated  by  Miss 
Hazel  A.  Irwin,  East  Orange  High  School, 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

A  Transcription  lesson  was  demonstrated  in 
a  very  efficient  way  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  Ross, 
South  Hills  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  He 
l)ointed  out  that  it  was  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  English  that  caused  most  transcription 
errors.  The  way  that  the  students  responded 
in  his  “demonstration”  class  was  a  clear  indi¬ 
cation  that  his  methods  are  good.  He  followed 
closely  the  ideas  expressed  in  his  latest  book, 
“Transcription  Drills.” 

Doctor  Snedden  Addresses  Joint  Meeting 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  his 
address  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  New 
York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Pitman  Commercial  Teachers* 


Last  Nleeting  of  Season 

Association,  contributed  many  constructive 
thoughts,  a  few  of  which  we  quote  briefly ; 

He  considers  that  competency  to  use  the 
usual  mechanical  equipment  of  offices,  and  to 
perform  fairly  effective  filing  seem  to  be  ad¬ 
junct  accomplishments  of  vocational  values. 
And  further,  “Vocational  training  of  the  really 
efficient  kind  must,  it  will  be  freely  acknowl¬ 
edged,  be  based  upon  increasingly  scientific 
‘job-analysis’  of  what  the  employing  world 
can  use  to  optimum  effect  in  work.” 

Of  the  hundreds  of  distinctive  selling,  clerical,  and 
other  commercial  vocations,  only  one — that  of  the 
stenographer-typist — has  been  sufficiently  job-analyzed 
to  make  a  real  degree  of  correlation  between  trainings 
and  instructions  offered  in  schools,  and  outcomes  of 
performance  power  expected  in  the  world  of  work, 
at  all  practicable.  For  all  the  other  commercial  voca¬ 
tions — from  automobile  salesman  to  office  boy,  from 
department  store  sales  clerk  to  bank  cashier,  from 
file  clerk  to  travelling  salesman  for  tobaccos,  etc., 
etc. — the  courses  offered  in  commercial  departments 
are  largely  guns  fired  into  a  jungle  where  no  game 
is  in  sight.  .  .  . 

Of  course  girls  who  become  stenographers  should 
have  all  they  can  take  of  general  education — ^not 
necessarily  because  it  will  make  them  more  competent 
stenographers  in  a  vocational  sense,  but  because  it 
will  or  should  make  them  better  voters,  more  cultured 
women,  more  capable  of  advancing  themselves  in 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  appreciations,  as  they  go 
through  the  years. 

Certainly  the  stenographer  should  be  mistress  of 
spelling  and  of  punctuation  marks  far  above  the  rest 
of  us  except  printing  compositors. 

Speaking  of  the  project  method.  Professor 
Snedden  had  this  to  say : 

No  system  of  vocational  training  can  be  adequate 
which  does  not  provide  for  a  substantial  period — 
certainly  never  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  train¬ 
ing  period — during  which  the  student  engages  for  half¬ 
time  on  commercial  work  while  still  being  in  effect 
“apprenticed”  to  the  school. 

Large  proportions  of  this  out-work  training  could 
well  be  organized  in  accordance  with  “project” 
methods,  “jobs”  and  standards  being  arranged  in 
advance  between  coordinator  and  employers. 

It  would  be  silly  to  give  up  drill  methods  of  the 
most  intensive  sort  when  learners  have  reached  a 
point  in  either  the  taking  of  dictation  or  in  typing 
where  the  clearly-visioned  goals  of  further  effort  are 
measurable  forms  of  speed,  accuracy,  or  other  skill 
technique. 

Finally,  “any  degree  of  training  should  al¬ 
ways  be  certified — that  is,  the  school,  having 
tested  the  competency  of  the  trainee,  should 
issue  a  certificate  attesting  as  exactly  as  prac¬ 
ticable  the  several  kinds  of  competency  in 
specified  grades  or  degrees  possessed  by  the 
more  or  less  prepared  worker.” 

Membership  More  Than  Doubled 

At  the  luncheon,  at  which  500  guests  were 
assembled,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Altholz,  director  of 
Commercial  Education  in  the  New  York  City 
High  Schools  and  president  of  the  Association, 
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announced  that  membership  in  the  combined 
bodies  had  increased  from  400  to  over  700 
during  the  past  year. 

Office  Management  Demonstration 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  laboratory  course  in  Office  Man¬ 
agement,  a  business  project  by  the  boys  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  The  procedure 
involved  in  the  work  was  outlined  by  Dr. 
Edward  J.  McNamara,  principal  of  the  school. 

New  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  this 
meeting  to  serve  the  Commercial  Education 
Association  for  the  coming  year: 


President,  Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Allan,  Girls*  Commercial 
High  ^hool,  Brooklyn 

Vice-President,  Seth  B.  Carkin,  Principal,  Packard 
School,  New  York 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Sadie  Krupp  Newman,  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  High  School,  BrooUyn 
Treasurer,  Simon  J.  Jason,  Walton  High  School, 
Bronx 

Laurence  Esty,  Merchants  and  Bankers’  School,  New 
York 

The  new  officers  of  the  New  York  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers’  Association  are: 

President,  Jeanette  Hamill,  Ballard  School,  New 
York 

Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Byron,  Wadleigh 
High  School,  New  York;  Cecelia  B.  Winder, 
Packard  School,  New  York;  and  Helen  Rosenbaum, 
Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  A.  Bowie,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Echoes  from  the  E.  C,  T,  A.  Convention 


HE  May  number  of  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  carried  a  report  of 
the  E.  C.  T.  A.  meeting  held  this  spring 
in  Boston.  It  was  impossible  in  that  number 
to  give  a  full  report  of  the  special  luncheon 
given  during  the  convention  in  honor  of  the 
thirty-one  past  presidents  of  the  Association, 
twenty-four  of  whom  are  living.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  exceptionally  fine  manner  in 


which  the  toastmaster  of  the  luncheon  con¬ 
ducted  the  ceremonies.  The  toastmaster  was 
Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  of  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Vice-President  of  the 
Aissociation. 

Her  introductions  of  the  past  presidents 
should  be  preserved  along  with  the  addresses 
of  the  convention.  They  are  quoted  here  from 
a  verbatim  report  of  the  luncheon: 


Introducing  the  Past  Presidents 


E.  E.  Gaylord — igo2 

Believe  it  or  not,  when  most  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  belonged  to  the  infantry,  and  the  new 
century  was  taking  its  first  toddling  steps,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  was  one  who  is  now  an  active 
member.  This  gentleman  has  the  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  Deans  of  our  ex-presidents  and  is  as  hale  and 
hearty  as  be  was  in  those  pioneer  days  of  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century  ago.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gaylord. 

Raymond  G.  Laird — igoy 

The  only  ex-president  who  survived  a  competitive 
election.  I  wonder  if  Professor  Laird  knows  what  a 
good  friend  he  has  in  Franklin  B.  Moore.  They  were 
students  at  the  same  time  under  that  master  penman 
Professor  Madarasz,  so  I  asked  Mr.  Moore  if  he 
could  give  me  an  anecdote  on  Professor  Laird.  “Well, 
he  is  a  fine  man,”  said  Mr.  Moore.  “But  wasn’t 
there  anything  else?’’  “Well,  he  has  a  lovely  wife.’’ 
That  was  all  I  could  get  from  him.  He  is  a  fine  man 
and  he  has  a  lovely  wife,  so  1  decided  that  was  enough 
glory  for  any  man,  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
this  Convention  would  vote  unanimously  that  he  is  one 
of  the  stalwarts  of  our  profession. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hull — xjiop 

The  president  of  “naughty”  9  is  as  faithful  to  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  as  they  make  them,  and  I  doubt  if 
Dr.  Hull  has  ever  missed  a  meeting.  His  construc¬ 
tive  ideas  and  the  hearty  support  be  has  given  this 
organization  from  its  very  1)eginning  have  made  him 
one  of  our  outstanding  ex-presidents,  and  he  knows 


his  business,  too.  In  talking  with  the  father  of  a 
prospective  student  recently,  he  said,  “We  are  great 
for  accuracy.’’  The  father  said,  “How  about  speed?” 
“Oh,  that’s  all  right,’’  said  Dr.  Hull,  “one  of  our 
recent  graduates  married  her  employer  in  three  weeks” 
Dr.  E.  M.  Hull. 

E.  H.  Norman — ipio 

One  of  our  ex-presidents  was  forced  by  his  executive 
committee  to  deliver  the  presidential  address  at  the 
banquet  and  immediately  introduced  himself  as  the 
Toastmaster  of  the  evening.  This  delicate  task  was 
successfully  performed  by  our  distinguished  Balti- 
morian,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  much 
deserved  tribute  to  one  on  whom  he  leans  heavily  for 
daily  guidance  in  personal  and  professional  matters. 
I  present  him  to  you  as  he  presented  himself  to  the 
Association  in  1910 — Mrs.  Anna  Norman’s  husband. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge — 19  ij 

At  the  time  of  bis  presidency  a  gay  bachelor  was 
he,  and  his  term  of  office  was  made  famous  by  the 
number  of  young  women  who  served  on  his  Com¬ 
mittees.  However,  his  successful  term  proved  his  good 
judgment.  Of  course,  since  Mrs.  Eldridge  appeared 
on  the  scene  he  is  really  quite  subdued. 

John  E.  Gill — 1914 

There  are  two  ex-presidents  who  determine  my 
salary  and  this  is  one  of  them,  so  I  can't  say  much 
about  him.  He  presided  at  Atlantic  City  when 
{Continued  on  page  399) 
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Annual  Conference  of  Canadian  Gregg 

Association 

Held  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Saturday,  April  //,  1931 

Officers 

President — T.  F.  Wright,  St.  Catharines  Business  College,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
First  Vice-President — A.  S.  II.  Ilankinson,  Commercial  High  School,  Montreal,  Quebec 
Second  V'ice-President — Rev.  R.  J.  Senecal,  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
Secretary-Treasurer — J.  M.  Rosser,  St.  Thomas  Business  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 


HE  president’s  address  reflected  the 
unusually  cheerful  state  of  mind  of  the 
large  group  of  the  public  and  private 
commercial  educators  in  attendance,  including 
a  goodly  number  of  visiting  teachers  from 
nearby  cities  in  the  United  States.  He  spoke 
hoi)efully  of  the  aims  of  those  who  had  or¬ 
ganized  the  program,  and  made  some  valuable 
suggestions  for  future  programs. 

The  Most  Efficient  Use  of  the  Type¬ 
writing  Class  Period — Harold  H.  Smith, 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City,  assisted  by  a  large  group  of  typing  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Northern  Vocational  School, 
Toronto.  After  a  brief  talk,  Mr.  Smith  demon¬ 
strated  a  number  of  typewriting  class  drills 
for  siiecific  purposes,  including  some  with  the 
Rational  Rhythm  Records.  He  emphasized 
the  importance  of  teaching  students  how  to 
practice  to  develop  skill  as  well  as  assigning 
them  exercises  to  practice  in  the  blind  hope 
that  somehow  they  will  develop  skill. 

Progressive  Tendencies  in  Commercial 
Education — Dr.  Edtvard  J.  McNamara,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City.  He  pointed  out  that  commercial 
education  is  an  ever-changing  subject,  and 
listed  several  trends  and  tendencies  that  should 
command  attention.  Briefly,  these  are: 

1.  Trends  in  the  curriculum  based  on  the  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  of  everything  that  is  learned 
functioning  in  the  student’s  life. 

2.  The  scientific  attitude  toward  curriculum  making 
based  upon  surveys,  job  analyses,  and  the  revision  of 
syllabi  by  committees  of  teachers. 

3.  The  revaluation  of  commercial  courses  as  being 
fully  as  difficult  and  as  important  as  other  courses. 

4.  The  emphasis  upon  training  in  the  use  of  busi¬ 
ness  machinery. 

5.  Vocational  guidance  worthy  of  the  name. 

6.  Improvement  in  the  teaching  of  all  commercial 
subjects  including  the  raising  of  standards. 

Dr.  McNamara’s  talk  was  of  tremendous 
interest  and  practical  value. 

High  Schools  of  Commerce  in  Toronto — 
Walter  Keast,  Principal,  The  Eastern  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto.  He  outlined 
the  development  of  these  schools  from  small 


beginnings  a  few  years  ago  to  their  present 
size  and  immediate  needs  in  terms  of  the 
buildings,  equipment,  and  course  changes.  He 
feels  that  the  unemployment  situation  now 
obtaining  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
develop  courses  in  merchandising  parallel  to 
the  accounting  and  stenographic  courses. 

Some  very  interesting  discussion  followed 
and  a  short  intermission  for  getting  acquainted. 

Luncheon  was  served,  during  the  course  of 
which  Mrs.  Edith  L.  Groves,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Toronto,  delivered 
an  inspiring  address  on  Through  the  Eyes  of 
the  Children. 

Mr.  John  Robert  Gregg  spoke  of  his 
pleasure  at  the  rapid  growth  of  these  meetings 
in  Canada,  recalling  that  but  a  few  years  ago 
it  had  been  thought  impossible  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  so  many  representatives  of  such  varied 
types  of  commercial  education  in  the  Do¬ 
minion.  He  attributed  part  of  the  change  to 
the  recognition  that  any  education  which  omits 
training  for  economic  independence  is  seri¬ 
ously  deficient,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
foresight  of  the  leaders  of  Canadian  com¬ 
mercial  education  who  are  steadily  improving 
the  work  that  is  being  done. 

He  suggested  two  steps  that  should  be  taken 
in  the  immediate  future : 

1.  A  definite  effort  to  weld  the  interests  of  all 
forms  of  private  and  public,  secondary  and  collegiate 
commercial  education  into  a  composite  whole,  with 
fuller  appreciation  on  the  part  of  each  for  the  work 
and  the  contribution  of  all;  and 

2.  That  definite  plans  should  be  formulated  to 
secure  the  full  cooperation  of  business  men  and  their 
organizations  with  a  unified  commercial  education  and 
its  organizations. 

A  number  of  those  prominent  in  commercial 
education,  including  Mr.  J.  J.  Seitz,  president 
of  the  United  Typewriter  Company,  who  has 
long  been  identified  with  commercial  teachers 
organizations  in  the  Dominion,  spoke  briefly. 

Afternoon  Meeting 

Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  Short¬ 
hand — Frank  Park,  Park  Business  College, 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  Mr.  Park  discussed  in 
detail  his  methods  of  handling  elementary 
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shorthand  work.  He  described  his  approach 
to  the  subject  with  his  own  students  and  how 
he  carried  them  through  the  first  few  lessons, 
bringing  out  many  valuable  teaching  points. 

His  paper  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
McKone,  Peterboro  Business  College,  Peter- 
boro,  Ontario,  in  inimitable  fashion. 

Advanced  Shorthand  Training — Charles 
Lee  Swem,  Official  Supreme  Court  Reixirter, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Swem  was  for  eight 
years  personal  stenographer  and  official  re¬ 
porter  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
won  the  World’s  Shorthand  Championship  in 
1923  and  1924.  He  advised  teachers  to  strive 
for  more  automatic  execution  of  the  common 
words  and  phrases  in  context,  and  emphasized 
the  ’’eed  for  a  great  deal  of  dictation  at  speeds 
that  would  force  the  student  to  use  his  best 
efforts.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  con¬ 
stant  review  of  principles  and  improvement  of 
writing  style.  He  closed  his  address  with  a 
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blackboard  demonstration  of  rapid  shorthand 
writing  at  speeds  of  200,  240,  and  280  words 
a  minute. 

Vocational  Guidance  as  Being  Developed 
IN  THE  High  Schools  of  Commerce — IV.  L. 
Gregory,  Western  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Toronto.  He  closed  the  program  with  a  very 
interesting  discussion,  outlining  his  aims  and 
procedures. 

New  Officers 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  F.  G.  Millar,  Principal,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Vice-President,  A.  J.  Park,  Principal,  Park  Business 
College,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  Oates,  Principal,  Westdale 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Executive  Committee,  Miss  Jennie  MacArthur,  Wes- 
tervelt  School,  London;  W.  L.  Gregory,  Western 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto;  C.  I.  Brown, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Toronto 


Central  Commercial  Teachers  M.eet 


ON  Thursday,  May  7,  the  private  school 
managers  of  the  Middle  West  assembled 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  It  was  a  representa¬ 
tive  audience,  some  eight  or  ten  states  par¬ 
ticipating,  that  devoted  its  best  thought  to 
the  common  problems  of  the  day.  On  the 
theory  that  a  problem  thoroughly  understood 
is  already  half  solved,  the  managers  were  led 
in  their  discussions  by  men  whose  names  are 
synonyms  for  effective  business  and  character 
education.  Among  those  leading  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  were  Mr.  G.  E.  Nettleton,  Nettleton 
Commercial  College,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota;  B.  F.  Williams,  Capital  City  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Des  Moines;  H.  E.  Barnes, 
Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver ;  Henry  J. 
Holm,  Gregg  College,  Chicago;  Paul  Moser, 
Moser  Business  College,  Chicago ;  R.  H.  Peck, 
Brown’s  Business  College,  Davenport;  Walter 
Rasmussen,  Rasmussen  Practical  Business 
School,  St.  Paul;  Bruce  F.  Gates,  Gates  Col¬ 
lege,  Waterloo;  and  F,  V.  Culbertson,  Wart- 
burg  Normal  College,  Waverly,  Iowa. 

The  formal  sessions  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  followed  on 
Friday,  with  two  addresses  of  signal  value. 
In  his  discourse,  Mr.  George  Pike,  prominent 
Waterloo  attorney,  emphasized  the  value  of 
training  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  job.  Initiative,  adaptability,  courtesy,  and 
keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  employer  were 
set  up  as  indispensable  virtues  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  teachers  and  school  administrators. 

Five  Types  of  Commercial  Education  was 
the  topic  developed  most  interestingly  by 


J.  E.  Huchingson,  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  Commercial  Education,  Colorado 
Woman’s  College,  Denver.  His  climax  was 
a  plea  for  character  training,  which  with  skill 
subjects  should  aim  toward  the  highest  type 
of  citizenship  and  service. 

Further  appeal  on  behalf  of  general  eleva¬ 
tion  of  standards  was  made  by  Miss  Goldena 
M.  Fisher,  special  instructor,  Gregg  College 
Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Chicago,  who 
spoke  on  Training  Stenographers  Under 
Secretarial  Standards.  Mr.  J.  L.  Brawford, 
Baltimore,  spoke  with  similar  vigor  and  iier- 
suasiveness  on  How  Business  Tests  Busi¬ 
ness  Training.  In  a  brief  but  effective 
address,  Bruce  F.  Gates,  Waterloo,  reviewed 
the  convention  program,  emphasizing  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  each  thoughtful  talk  as  a  guide  to 
better  teaching. 

The  Business  Round  Table  featured  four 
topics:  The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Adding 
Machines — S.  E.  Ruley,  Platt-Gard  Business 
University,  St.  Joseph;  Maintaining  the  In¬ 
terest  OF  the  Brilliant  Student  While 
We  Struggle  with  the  Dullard — Margaret 
F.  Davenport,  Capital  City  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege,  Des  Moines;  Class  and  Personal  In¬ 
struction  IN  Bookkeeping — Velma  Older, 
Blast  Waterloo  High  School,  Waterloo; 
Rapid  Calculation  Drill — How  Much  and 
What? — Leora  Johtison,  Cedar  Rapids  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Simultaneously,  those  interested  in  the  “twin 
arts”  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  gave  at¬ 
tention  to  these  themes : 
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The  Most  Effioent  Use  of  the  Type¬ 
writing  Class  Period — Ivy  L.  Rady,  Cedar 
Rapids  Business  College,  Cedar  Rapids ; 
Shorthand  Teaching  that  Keeps  Pace 
WITH  THE  Demands  of  the  Times — Walter 
Rasmussen;  Secretarial  Training  as  an 
Indispensable  Unit  in  a  Stenographic 
Course — Mrs.  Alice  B.  Salter,  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapids;  and  The  Laws  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  Applied  to  Shorthand  Study — 
Goldena  M.  Fisher. 

The  program  as  a  whole  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Huchingson,  Denver,  who  stressed 
the  fundamental  values  of  accuracy  and  action 
as  applied  to  learning  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing. 

The  entertainment  arranged  for  the  visiting 
educators  reflected  the  fine  spirit  of  Waterloo. 
The  principal  speaker  at  the  Annual  Banquet 
was  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Magill,  Chicago,  noted  for 
his  work  in  the  fields  of  general  and  religious 
education.  A  theatre  party  was  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Gates,  while  the  Luncheon  program 


was  directed  by  B.  F.  Williams,  whose  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  creator  of  good  feeling  is  well 
known.  The  speaker  on  this  occasion  was 
H.  E.  V.  Porter,  of  Jamestown,  New  York. 

President  Barnes  received  many  congratu¬ 
lations  on  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
this  twenty-sixth  annual  convention.  The  local 
committee  likewise  received  many  deserved  ex¬ 
pressions  of  gratitude  for  making  possible  one 
of  the  best  conventions  the  Association  has 
held. 

New  Officers 

The  following  members  will  serve  as  officers 
of  the  Association  next  year: 

President,  C.  J.  Harvey,  Brown’s  Business  College, 
Peoria,  Illinois 

Vice-President,  G.  E.  Nettleton,  Nettleton  Commer¬ 
cial  School,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Nellie  Poe,  Gates  College,  Waterloo 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Davenport,  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines 


Going  to  Los  Angeles  This  M.onthl 

An  Appeal  to  All  of  Us  by  Helen  Reynolds 

Ohio  University,  School  of  Commerce,  Athens,  Ohio 
President,  Department  of  Business  Education,  National  Education  Association 


PLAN  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  in  Los  Angeles  June  28  to 
July  4,  1931.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
June  30,  there  is  to  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  and  the 
N.  E.  A.,  for  which  Dr.  Sutton  has  arranged 
a  program  of  unusual  interest.  The  three 
meetings  of  the  Department,  the  afternoon 
meetings  on  Tuesday,  June  30  and  Wednesday, 
July  1,  together  with  the  luncheon  meeting 
arranged  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Bullock,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  in  Los  Angeles,  hold  promise  of 
interesting  discussions  and  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  talking  with  your  friends  in 
business  education. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  is 
not  a  new  department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  but 
because  of  certain  weaknesses  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion  it  has  not  been  performing  the  function 
of  leadership  in  business  education  in  secondary 
schools  which  it  should  perform.  These  funda¬ 
mental  weaknesses  are:  First,  There  are  no 
funds;  Second,  There  is  no  membership  list; 
Third,  Meetings  are  largely  local  in  character. 
These  factors  have  served  to  make  the  pro¬ 
grams  lacking  in  general  interest  and  effective¬ 


ness.  The  lack  of  funds  prevents  the  payment 
of  speakers,  the  conducting  of  studies,  and  the 
publication  of  matters  of  interest  to  commer¬ 
cial  teachers.  It  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  officers  of  the  department  to  depend  upon 
speakers  who  are  living  where  the  meeting 
is  held  or  who  will  pay  their  own  expenses. 
This  serves  to  reduce  the  local  interest  in  the 
programs,  because  teachers  are  already  fa¬ 
miliar  with  local  ways  of  meeting  current 
problems  in  business  education.  Because  no 
mechanism  exists  for  conducting  studies 
throughout  the  year,  each  year’s  program  is 
a  self-contained  and  completely  detached  unit, 
centering  largely  around  favorite  ideas  of  the 
officer  designing  the  program,  or  so  many  of 
his  ideas  as  restricting  circumstances  enable 
him  to  carry  out. 

To  help  to  overcome  these  weaknesses,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  reorganize,  charge  a  spe¬ 
cial  fee — not  large — so  as  to  secure  funds  to 
carry  on  some  major  study  each  year,  to  pay 
speakers,  to  provide  a  membership  list,  and  to 
finance  the  publication  of  a  yearbook.  It  has 
been  suggested  further  that  the  subject  matter 
(.Continued  on  page  390) 
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Convention  Gleanings 

Digest  of  Spring  Meetings  of  State  Teachers'  Associations 


Alabama 

ALABAMA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Birmingham, 
March  27. 

Speaker : 

Dr.  /.  E.  Bathurst,  Head  Department  of  Education, 
Birmingham- Southern  College,  Measubing  Steno- 
GBAPHic  Ability. 

New  Officers: 

Pbesident,  G.  McChesney,  Sidney  Lanier  High 
School.  Montgomery 

V’lcF.-PRESinr.NT,  l.clah  Brownfield.  Montevello  Col¬ 
lege,  Montevello 

Secretary-Tbeasueer,  Mrs.  Austin  Brown,  Wheeler 
Business  College,  Birmingham 

California 

CALIFORNIA  BUSINESS  EDUCATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Southwestern  University, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  January  16-17. 

Speakers : 

Bruce  Findlay,  Director,  Ix)s  Angeles  Chamiter 
of  Commerce  Exploitation  &  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment,  The  Worker  and  a  Few  Suggestions — 
How  TO  Help  Him;  Dr.  E.  IV.  Hauck,  former 
Principal,  Reedley  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Commercial  Education  in  Public  and  Private 
Schools;  Hon.  Rickard  Donovan,  Secretary  of 
E:xecutives’  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  What 
THE  Business  Man  Expects  op  His  Secretary; 
Frances  Effinger-Raymond,  Manager,  Pacific  Coast 
and  Orient  Office,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
The  Business  School — Prognostic  and  Diag¬ 
nostic;  Reynold  E.  Blight,  Commissioner  of 
Franchise  Tax,  State  of  California,  In  a  Day  of 
Depression;  Dr.  Harry  SUke,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  University  of  Southern  California,  A 
Challenge  to  Business  Educators.  Sectional 
Meetings  led  by  Mrs.  Lee  Rutherford,  Chairman; 
A.  E.  Bullock,  Supervisor  of  Commerce,  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  Schools;  and  Eva  M.  Jessup,  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Elliott  M,  Smith,  Munson  School  for 
Private  Secretaries,  San  Francisco 
First  Vice-President,  Dr.  John  Schumacher, 
President,  Southwestern  University,  Los  Angeles 
Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Josephine  Trant, 
San  Francisco 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Benjamin  F.  Priest,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Secretarial  School,  San  Francisco 

Next  Meeting:  July,  1931,  San  Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’  ASSOCIATION,  Santa 
Cruz,  March  30 — April  2. 

Teacher  Training  Conference,  led  by  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Clement,  Chief,  Division  of  Teacher 
Training  and  Certification  for  California. 


Speakers : 

IV.  IV.  Kemp,  Dean,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  T.  IV.  MacQuarrie,  President,  San 
Jose  State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  The  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  op  Teacher  Training;  Charles  L. 
Jacobs,  President,  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers 
College,  Some  Vital  Problems  in  the  Guidance 
OP  Candidates  for  Teacher  Training. 

Secondary  School  Conference,  on  Human  Re¬ 
lations  AS  A  Factor  in  the  Guidance,  led 
by  Nicholas  Ricciardi,  Chief,  Division  of  City 
Secondary  Schools  for  California. 

Speaker : 

Frank  L.  Cummings,  Principal,  Chico  High  School, 
Chico,  An  Adaptation  of  the  Morrison  Plan 
as  an  Aid  to  Curriculum  Making  (Plan  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Chico  High  School  faculty). 

Teacher  Placement  Conference,  led  by  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Clement. 

Speaker : 

Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney,  Placement  Secretary,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  (California,  Berkeley,  Some  Vital  Prob¬ 
lems  IN  Teacher  Placement. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Bay  Section,  San  Francisco,  April  25. 
President,  Henry  /.  Chaim,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco. 

Speakers : 

Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Vice-Chairman  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange, 
San  Francisco,  The  Stock  Exchange’s  Interest 
IN  Commercial  Education;  Anson  Herrick, 
C.  P.  A.,  Member,  Faculty,  San  Francisco  Stock 
Exchange  Institute. 

New  Officers : 

President,  H.  A.  Spindt,  Principal,  Kern  County 
Union  High  School,  Bakersfield 


Connecticut 

CONNECTICUT  BUSINESS  EDUCA¬ 
TORS’  ASSOCIATION,  Weaver  High 
School,  Hartford,  March  14.  President,  J.  C. 
Moody,  Moody  Secretarial  School,  New 
Britain. 

Events  and  Speakers : 

Bookkeeping  Accuracy  Contests,  Supervised  by 
Guy  D.  Miller,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts;  Shorthand  Speed  Contests, 
Supervised  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Simmons 
(College,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Typewriting 
Speed  (Contests,  Supervised  by  E.  H.  Gallup,  Jr., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Roderic  K.  Stanley,  Director, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Weaver  High  School, 
Hartford,  Hartpord’s  Business  Survey;  Short¬ 
hand  Demonstration  Class.  Martha  E.  Bowen, 
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tendent  of  Schools,  Wichita,  Is  the  Machine  to 
PtovE  A  Menace  ox  a  Challenge  to  Education?; 
H.  S.  Miller,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education, 
Wichita,  The  New  Commercial  Education;  Lola 
Minick,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma,  Revision  or  the 
Commercial  Course  op  Study  in  Oklahoma; 
X.  H.  Wilkineon,  Enid,  Oklahoma,  Discussion  on 
Business  Arithmetic. 

New  Officers : 

President,  H.  S.  Miller,  Supervisor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Wichita 

Vice-President,  X.  H.  Wilkinson,  Enid,  Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Nora  S.  Stose,  Wichita 

Kentucky 

KENTUCKY  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION,  Commercial  Education  Meeting, 
Louisville,  April  16. 

Speakers : 

A.  J.  Lawrence,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Report  of  Research  Committee;  J.  B.  Holloway, 
College  of  Eklucation,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  The  Relation  Between  Commercial 
AND  Citizenship  Education;  Prentiss  M.  Terry, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  The 
Use  or  Machines  in  Statistical  Work;  James  L. 
Ashby,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  The  Use  op  Bookkeeping  Machines; 
Ethel  Lee  Hillman,  Ashland  High  School,  Ashland, 
Types  or  Equipment  Now  in  Use  in  Public 
High  Schools. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Edward  Wiest,  College  of  Commerce, 
Lexington 

Vice-President,  Margaret  Egner,  High  School, 
Louisville 

Secretary,  Maco  WkittaU,  Atherton  High  School, 
Louisville 

Michigan 

MICHIGAN  SCHOOLMASTERS’  CLUB, 
Commercial  Conference,  Ann  Arbor,  May  1. 
President,  Arthur  J.  Avery,  Head  of  Com¬ 
merce  Department,  Union  High  School,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Speakers : 


Haaren  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Fred  D. 
Wish,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hartford, 
The  Business  Course  and  General  Education. 

New  Officers : 

President,  John  J.  Stevens,  Principal,  High  School, 
Ansonia 

Secretary,  Eleanor  McNamara,  High  School, 
Ansonia 

Treasurer,  George  S.  Murray,  Commercial  High 
School,  New  Haven 

Executive  Committee,  /.  Harold  Short,  Short’s 
Secretarial  School,  Stamford;  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
Principal,  Wilby  High  School,  Waterbury;  /.  C. 
Moody,  Moody  Secretarial  School,  New  Britain 

Delaware 

BEACOM  COLLEGE,  Educational  Exhibit 
and  program,  Wilmington,  April  17. 

Speakers : 

J.  W.  Hirons,  Vice-President,  Beacom  College, 
address  of  Welcome;  Harry  C.  Spillman,  Director 
of  Eklucational  Service,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Personality  a  Factor  in  Business  Service; 
Louis  A.  Leslie,  Business  Manager,  The  Gregg 
Writer,  demonstration  of  Shorthand  Speed; 
Albert  Tangora,  Underwood  Typewriter  Company, 
demonstration  of  Typewriting  Speed. 

GOLDEY  COLLEGE,  Conference  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers,  High  School  Principals,  and 
others  interested  in  Commercial  Education, 
Wilmington,  April  18;  theme:  Modern  Meth¬ 
ods  IN  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects. 

Speakers : 

W.  E.  Douglass,  President,  Goldey  College,  address 
of  Welcome;  Louis  A.  Leslie,  Business  Manager, 
The  Gregg  Writer,  Shorthand;  Theresa  V. 
McHugh,  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls,  Philadelphia,  Typing;  Charles  G.  Reigner, 
President,  The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore, 
Secretarial  Oppice  Practice;  Lloyd  Bertschi, 
Assistant  General  Manager,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Junior  Business  Training;  Charles  E. 
Bowman,  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  The  Junior 
AND  Senior  High  School  Commercial  Cur¬ 
riculum;  G.  G.  Hill,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Testing  as  a  Teaching 
Device;  Herbert  E.  McMahan,  Wilmington  High 
School,  Wilmington,  Bookkeeping;  Walter  E. 
Dengler,  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  English; 
J.  E.  Fuller,  Vice-President,  Goldey  College,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Spelling. 

Kansas 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS  CLUB,  Wichita,  March  14. 

Speakers : 

Frank  T.  Stockton,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business, 
Kansas  State  University,  Lawrence,  Advantages 
OP  Commerce  Courses  and  the  Elements  Neces¬ 
sary  FOR  Business  Success;  Mrs.  Wieda  Gilbert, 
Assistant  Personnel  Director,  Continental  Oil  Cor- 
lioration,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma,  Daily  Experience 
IN  Employing  Stenographers  and  Clerical 
Workers;  Dr.  W.  O.  Mendenhall,  President  of 
Friends  University,  Wichita,  Democracy  is  on 
Trial  in  America;  Dr.  L.  W.  Mayberry,  Superin¬ 


Karl  Ptdmatier,  Central  High  School,  Kalamazoo, 
The  Function  op  Junior  Business  Training  in 
THE  Junior  High  School;  J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist 
in  Commercial  Education,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Criteria  and  Pro¬ 
cedure  for  Revising  the  Commercial  Curricu¬ 
lum;  7.  C.  Springman,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Pontiac,  The  Direct  Method  of 
Teaching  Typewriting;  Ruby  Potter,  Instructor 
in  Retail  Selling  for  the  Senior  High  Schools, 
Grand  Rapids,  The  Relation  op  Retail  Selling 
TO  THE  Commercial  Curriculum. 


New  Officers : 

President,  John  M.  Trytten,  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  High  School,  Paw  Paw 
Secretary,  E.  Feme  Jensen,  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  High  School,  Ann  Arbor. 

Next  Meeting :  Ann  Arbor.* 
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New  York 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  White 
Plains,  New  York,  April  25.  President, 
M.  Frank  Bellows,  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  Tarrytown. 

Speakers : 

E.  D.  Snow,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  Port 
Chester  HikH  School,  Port  Chester,  A  New  Method 
OF  Peesenting  Statement  Making  in  Second- 
Year  Bookkeeping;  C.  O.  Thompson,  Associate 
Principal,  Mount  Vernon  High  School,  Mount 
Vernon,  The  Correlation  op  Arithmetic  to 
Business  and  Life  Situations;  Harold  H.  Smith, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  The 
Efficient  Use  op  the  Typewriting  Period. 

North  Carolina 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Raleigh, 
April  23-25.  President,  Miss  Willie  Ruby 
Blackburn. 

Speakers : 

£.  IV.  Boshart,  North  Carolina  State  College, 
Raleigh,  A  Program  for  Training  Commercial 
Teachers  in  North  Carolina;  Dr.  James  E. 
Hillman,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  New  Teaching  Requirements;  Dr.  E.  J. 
McNamara,  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City,  If  I  Were  a  Commercial 
Teacher  Again;  J,  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  An  Adequate  Program  in  Commercial 
Education  and  How  to  Adjust  Such  a  Program 
to  State  and  Local  Needs;  and  Commercial 
Teachers’  Problems. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Cora  L.  Odom,  Central  High  School, 
Charlotte 

Vice-President,  Enice  Fitts,  High  School,  Ashe¬ 
ville 

Secretary,  Ruth  Chapman,  High  School,  Roanoke 
Rapids 

Ohio 

NORTHEASTERN  OHIO  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION,  Hotel  Stat- 
Icr,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  28.  President, 
Harry  Aseltine,  West  Technical  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Speakers : 

Mr.  C.  M.  Yoder,  President,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  Philosophy  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education;  Mr.  A.  B.  ZuTavem,  Pasadena, 
California,  Business  Training. 

New  Officers: 

President,  L.  Huddleston,  John  Adams  High 
School,  Cleveland 

Vice-President,  P.  A.  Cooley,  High  School,  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights 

Secretary,  Miss  Imogene  Pilcher,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Oeveland 

OHIO  STATE  COMMERCIAL  TEACH¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  9. 

Speakers : 

Mildred  M.  Hickman,  Occupational  Research  As- 
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sistant.  Board  of  Elducation,  Cleveland,  An  Office 
and  Store  Survey — Technique  and  Results; 
Albert  M.  Jones,  Personnel  Director,  Chase  National 
Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Observations  of  a 
Personnel  Director  in  Dealing  with  Office 
Employees. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Ralph  F,  Bcckert,  Ohio  University, 
Athens 

V''ice-Presidf.nt:  E.  G.  Kncppcr,  State  Teachers 
College,  Bowling  Green 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Arden  L.  Allyn,  Bliss  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbus 

Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Department,  Hill’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Oklahoma  City,  February  6. 

Speakers : 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Round  Table  discussion 
led  by  Vera  B.  Neel,  Central  High  School,  Okla- 
hema  City;  Mildred  E.  Cole,  Central  High  School, 
Oklahoma  City,  The  Teaching  of  Shorthand 
by  the  Direct  Method;  Bookkeeping  Round  Table 
discussion  led  by  Ralph  V.  Miller,  High  School, 
Enid,  Oklahoma;  Professor  Raymond  V.  Cradit, 
Northeastern  Teachers  College,  Tahlequah,  Okla¬ 
homa,  The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
THE  Methods  of  Approach  in  Teaching  Book¬ 
keeping;  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  My  Impressions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  on  Commercial  Education; 
Dean  A.  B.  Adams,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Oklahoma,  Correlation  of  Business 
Training  in  Schools  and  Colleges. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  M.  R.  Black,  Cleveland  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Oklahoma 

Vice-Chairman,  Fred  H.  Lane,  Ada  High  School, 
Ada,  Oklahoma 

Secretary,  Guy  Rankin,  Edmond,  Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pittsburgh,  May  1. 

Speakers : 

John  S.  Herron,  President,  City  Council,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  address  of  Welcome;  John  R.  Gregg, 
New  York  City,  The  Future  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation;  Grace  Phelan,  typewriting  demonstration; 
Henry  Klonower,  Director  of  Teacher  Bureau,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Pittsburgh,  New 
Preparation  Levels  for  Commercial  Te^iCRers. 
Round  Table  Meetings:  Shorthand — ^Typewriting 
— Methods:  J.  Walter  Ross,  Chairman,  South 
Hilts  High  School,  Pittsburgh;  John  Robert 
Gregg,  New  York  City;  Wilverda  Hodel,  Pittsburgh 
Academy.  Bookkeeping — Business  Arithmetic — 
Methods:  R.  J.  Worley,  Chairman,  Langley  High 
School,  Pittsburgh;  J,  W.  Baker,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Earl  W, 
Atkinson,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 
Teacher  Certification  Requirements:  Dr.  E.  G. 
Miller,  Chairman,  Director  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Board  of  Education,  Pittsburgh;  Henry 
Klonower,  Director  of  Teacher  Bureau. 

Luncheon  speaker:  Dr.  Calvin  O.  Althouse,  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia. 
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South  Carolina 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  TEACH¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Commercial  Section, 
Columbia.  President,  Mrs.  Lidie  B.  Madden, 
Honea  Path. 

Speakers : 

IV.  K.  Klxngaman,  Baltimore,  Special  Subjects 
AND  Vocational  Tbaining  in  the  Modern  Sec¬ 
ondary  School;  Miss  I.  C.  Buchwald,  Baltimore, 
A  Program  op  Education  and  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  IN  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools;  T.  O. 
Lawton,  Greenville,  What  Does  the  Business 
Man  Expect  of  the  Commercial  Graduate? 

New  Officers : 

President,  F.  D.  Smith,  Columbia  High  School, 
Columbia 

Secretary,  H.  E.  Ashby,  High  School,  North 
Charleston 

Tennessee 

TENNESSEE  STATE  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Nash¬ 
ville,  April  3. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  IV.  H.  Arnold,  Bowling  Green  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  What  Have  I 
Yet?;  LeRoy  Moore,  Business  Training  Institute, 
Nashville,  Teachers  Who  Teach. 

New  Officers: 

President,  George  Macon,  Supervisor,  Commercial 
Education,  Memphis 

Vice-President,  J.  H.  Kittrell,  Tennessee  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Cooksville 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  Franklin,  Hume-Fogg 
High  School,  Nashville 

Texas 

SOUTHWESTERN  PRIVATE  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION,  Baker 
Hotel,  Dallas,  April  25. 

Speakers : 

A.  B.  Chenier,  Chenier  Business  College,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Should  the  Advertising  Policies  of 
Business  Schools  be  Changed  to  Meet  Modern 
Advertising  Practices?;  O.  Sam  Cummings,  Kan¬ 


sas  City  Life  Insurance  Company,  Dallas,  Business 
Standards;  James  G.  Ulmer,  Tyler  Commercial 
College  and  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Tyler,  What  is  Ahead  for  Business  Schools?; 
M.  H.  Wright,  LaSalle  Elxtension  University, 
Chicago,  Training  Your  Students  to  Meet  the 
Demands  of  an  Exacting  Business  World; 
G.  W.  Kopp,  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  How  the  Private  Business 
School  Can  Build  Good  Will  With  Employers; 
J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  Resume  of 
Answers  to  Questionnaire  to  School  Presi¬ 
dents  AND  Managers,  City  School  Superin¬ 
tendents  AND  Principals;  H.  M.  Bufkin,  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing  AND  Its  Place  in  the  First-Class  Commer¬ 
cial  School;  C.  W.  Stone,  Hill’s  Business  College, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  Business  College 
Standards  and  Ethics;  R.  L.  Frederick,  Walton 
School  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Business 
Education  and  Financial  Returns;  H.  E.  Byrne, 
Byrne  Commercial  College,  Dallas,  Getting  the 
Best  Results  from  Solicitors. 

New  Officers : 

President,  George  A.  Meadows,  Meadows-Draughon 
Business  College,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Vice-President,  C.  W.  Stone,  Hill’s  Business 
College,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  N.  Beasley,  Tyler  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Tyler,  Texas 

Virginia 

VIRGINIA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  South  Norfolk, 
April  18. 

Speakers : 

Harold  H.  Smith,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  Modern  Trends  in  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion;  Pauline  Crockett,  Ruffner  Junior  High  School, 
Norfolk,  Should  All  Students  Be  Required  to 
Take  Junior  Business  Training?;  Nannie  Perkins, 
Wilson  High  School,  Portsmouth,  How  Should 
Typing  Papers  Be  Graded?;  Frances  Rosenblatt, 
Maury  High  School,  Norfolk,  Information  As¬ 
pect:  How  AND  When  It  Should  Be  Introduced; 
B.  G.  Porter,  Oceana  High  School,  Oceana,  Book¬ 
keeping;  Otho  Thomas,  Maury  High  School,  Nor¬ 
folk,  What  Should  Be  Taught  in  Advanced 
Bookkeeping;  Robert  J.  Young,  Wilson  High 
School,  Portsmouth,  Bookkeeping. 


5  HlllliililiinillllillilliH 


Have  You  Qualified  ? 

“An  O.G.  A.  Certificate  is  part  of  the  requirements  of  this  course,” writes  Miss  Arlie  Sutherland, 
instructor  at  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne,  Nebraska.  “When  you  have  decided 
u{>on  these  students’  eligibility  to  this  award,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.” 

You’ll  find  Miss  Sutherland’s  name  among  the  Honor  Schools  in  the  report  of  the  Annual 
O.  G.  A.  Contest  in  this  month’s  Oregg  Writer.  Her  students  can  practice  what  they  will  be 
preaching  alxiut  fiuency,  formation,  and  proportion,  and  the  proper  joining  of  characters! 

We  wish  that  all  of  our  schools,  particularly  teacher  training  schools,  would  make  the  O.  G.  A. 
Certificate  a  requirement  for  graduation !  Such  a  measure  would  react  in  some  very  excellent 
results  in  the  shorthand  teaching  field.  It  is  the  teacher  who  can  write  shorthand  herself,  ably 
and  skillfully,  who  not  only  appreciates  the  value  of  shorthand  penmanship,  but  who  gets  the 
best  results  in  shorthand  in  the  least  amount  of  time. 
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New  York  Defines  Functions  of  Secondary 

Education 

Radical  Changes  in  Programs  of  Studies  and  Methods  of  Instruction  Foreseen  if 
Committee' s  Suggestions  Are  Accepted 

By  George  M.  Wiley 

Assistamt  Commitsiamtr  far  Secondary  Education,  State  of  New  York 
{Reprinted  from  the  ^'United  States  Daily"  of  January  9,  1931,  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers) 


HE  work  that  is  being  done  in  New 
York  State  in  the  readjustment  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Eklucation  and 
committees  representing  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  superintendents  of  schools  continues 
with  increasing  interest. 

Subject  of  Wide  Intenst 

It  has  been  the  major  theme  of  the  meetings 
of  the  high  school  principals  for  the  past  two 
years.  One  entire  session  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents’  conference  last  October  at  Lake 
Placid  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  problems  growing  out  of 
the  work  of  these  committees. 

Even  beyond  this,  however,  due  credit  must 
be  given  to  the  interest  shown  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Teachers’  Association.  Frequent 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  New 
York  State  Education,  the  monthly  journal 
of  the  association,  and  one  entire  issue.  May, 
1930,  was  given  over  to  problems  related  to  the 
readjustments  of  secondary  education.  In  other 
words,  wherever  we  turn  in  New  York  State 
we  find  marked  interest  in  this  project  and 
in  the  studies  which  are  being  made. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
work  which  is  being  done  in  this  field  in  New 
York  is  attracting  wide  interest  in  the  other 
States.  Letters  have  been  received  from 
leaders  in  the  field  of  secondary  education, 
from  state  commissioners  of  education,  from 
superintendents  of  schools,  from  professors  in 
colleges  and  imiversities,  and  from  specialists 
in  the  field  of  secondary  education  representing 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Functions  of  Secondary  Education 

'  As  a  result  of  the  suggestions  which  have 
b^n  made  by  these  representative  leaders  the 
statement  of  “functions  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion’’  as  prepared  by  the  New  York  State 
committee  has  been  revised.  This  revision, 
however,  does  not  change  in  any  fundamental 


respect  the  original  statement  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  created  such  a  wide  and  favor¬ 
able  comment  throughout  the  country. 

This  statement  of  functions  in  relation  to 
secondary  education  as  redefined  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  compassed  in  nine  theses.  In  view 
of  the  wide  interest  in  the  basic  philosophy 
expressed  in  these  theses  they  may  be  noted 
as  follows : 

1.  Secondary  schools  should  provide  education 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  boys  and  rirls  approxi¬ 
mately  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18. 

2.  Subject  matter  taught  in  secondary  schools  should 
be  determined  by  the  needs  of  society  and  by  indi¬ 
vidual  abilities  and  interests. 

3.  Any  given  unit  of  subject  matter  varies  in  its 
value  to  different  pupils  because  of  differing  abilities 
and  interests. 

4.  No  secondary  school  subject  can  be  classified  as 
intrinsically  disciplinary,  cultural,  or  vocational.  Elach 
subject  has  any  one  or  all  of  these  values  as  it  func¬ 
tions  in  the  life  of  the  individual  boy  or  girl. 

5.  Irrespective  of  the  pupil’s  length  of  stay  in 
schools,  the  subject  matter  s^uld  be  so  planned  that 
he  will  recognize  its  value. 

6.  The  purpose  of  differentiated  curriculums  should 
not  be  to  provide  for  different  ability  levels.  Different 
curriculums  should  provide  for  different  interests; 
there  will  be  several  levels  of  ability  in  each  cur¬ 
riculum. 

7.  Except  for  the  minimum  requirements  set  up 
by  the  State,  the  responsibility  for  the  secondary 
school  curriculums  rests  with  the  local  community. 
These  curriculums  should  be  determined  by  each 
locality  in  terms  of  size  of  school,  the  fundamental 
arts  and  interests  of  the  community  and  the  adolescent 
groups  whose  needs  are  to  be  served. 

8.  A  uniform  standard  of  attainment  for  all  sec¬ 
ondary  school  boys  and  girls  cannot  be  maintained. 
Standards  should  be  determined  for  each  individual 
on  the  basis  of  his  abilities  and  interests  within  the 
limits  of  social  value. 

9.  Every  pupil  completing  a  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  adapted  to  his  needs  should  receive  a  diploma. 
This  diploma  should  specify  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  work  completed. 

Progressive  Development  Assured 

It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  these  theses- 
have  attracted  as  wide  interest  and  have 
aroused  as  wide  comment  as  any  statement  on 
secondary  education  which  has  appeared  in 
the  past  decade. 

{Continued  on  page  39t) 
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Endorsed  by  Two 


GRADED  READINGS— NEW  EDITION 

The  original  shorthand  plates  for  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  Edition  of  Graded  Readings  were  written  with 
one  of  the  Official  Gregg  Stenographic  Fountain 
Pens.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  this  pen,  because 
of  its  light  weight  and  perfect  balance,  is  suited 
not  only  to  the  swiftest  writing  but  likewise  to 
the  most  artistic  style  of  shorthand  penmanship. 


Mail  coupon  to  the  nearest  office 
See  first 

Enclosed  you  will  find  $3.50,  for  whi( 
Fountain  Pen,  which  you  guarantee  1 
World’s  Champion  Shorthand  Writer 
one  week’s  use,  I  may  rf 


City  . 

Only  one  size,  style,  and  color  (ros^ 


The  Official  Gre^ 
Pen  made  for  you  Ini 
pany  is  certainly  t 
writing  Gregg  Shor 

I  know  of  no  pen  \ 
work,  and  I  recon  inie 
and  writer  of  the  s\ 
pendable  in  the  mos 

(Si| 


I  have  used  in  acti 
E"ountain  Pen  withi 

I  find  that  this  pei 
requirements.  It  ni; 
has  an  easy,  continue 

I  should  recomniei 
of  Gregg  ShorthaiK 


MARTIN  J.  DUPRAW 

Certified  Shorthand  Reporter,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Permanent 
holder  of  the  World's  Championship  Shorthand  Trophy,  won 
in  1925,  1926,  1927 


The  retail  price 
Stenographic 
Special  S 

Qiu 
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Champions 


^stenographic  Fountain 
[  Wahl  Eversharp  Corn- 
deal  fountain  pen  for 
d. 

r  adapted  to  this  special 
his  pen  to  every  student 
I  have  found  it  de- 
liuting  reporting. 

Martin  J.  Dupraw. 


porting  work  the  Wahl 
folding  point. 

ts  admirably  all  writing 
!i  smooth,  clean  line  and 

iw. 

any  student  or  writer 
d)  Albert  Schneider. 


this  Official  Gregg 

I  tain  Pen  with  its 
Nib  is  $3.50 


Mounts. 


ALBERT  SCHNEIDER 

Former  World’s  Champion  Shorthand  Writer.  Member  of 
the  Committees  reporting  staff  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
tm  complete  list. 

hiS  send  me  one  Official  Gregg  Stenographic 
same  as  that  recommended  by  two  of  the 
eimm  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  pen  after 
rtwiii  you  will  refund  my  money. 

. State . 

)S(V  be  supplied  in  the  Gregg  Emblem  Pen. 


OFFICIAL  GREGG  PENCIL— NOW  $1.00 

If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  use  a  pen,  which 
we  feel  is  the  best  instrument  for  writing  short¬ 
hand,  then  assure  yourself  of  maximum  pencil  satis¬ 
faction  by  providing  yourself  with  the  best  pencil 
obtainable — the  Gregg  Eversharp,  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  shorthand  writing.  Retail  price  is  now 
but  $1.00.  See  announcement  appearing  on  page  396. 
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Shorthand  in  Teachers'  Colleges  I 

iConcluded  from  page  358) 

33  offer  more.  Sixteen  schools  offer  12  imposed  on  shorthand  students  in  the  various  | 

quarter-hours,  eight  colleges  offer  9  hours,  colleges.  No  conditions  are  made  in  32  schools, 

seven  give  15  hours,  and  six  give  18.  Speak-  but  in  the  remaining  35  colleges  various  con¬ 
ing  in  percentages,  25.7  per  cent  of  the  66  ditions  are  made.  Eighteen  schools  insist  that 

schools  that  state  the  number  of  hours  credit  more  than  one  term  of  shorthand  be  completed 

offered  to  shorthand  students  give  less  than  satisfactorily  before  credit  is  given  for  the 

12  hours,  24.3  per  cent  offer  exactly  12  hours,  first  term’s  work  in  elementary  shorthand, 

and  50  per  cent  give  more  than  12  hours.  It  Four  schools  set  a  speed  requirement  that 

is  natural  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  two  must  be  met  before  credit  is  given  for  short- 

extremes,  30  and  4  5  quarter-hours,  only  one  hand  courses.  Five  colleges  permit  only  majors 

school  is  represented.  Twelve  hours  is  the  in  commercial  work  to  receive  credit  for 

median  as  well  as  the  mode,  and  14  is  the  shorthand.  Two  schools  allow  credit  for 

average  number  of  hours  offered  in  shorthand.  shorthand  toward  some  degrees  but  not  toward 

others.  The  number  of  hours  for  which  credit  I 

Method  of  Shorthand  Taught  and  Years  in  can  be  received  by  students  not  majoring  in 
Which  It  Is  (Seven  commerce  is  limited  in  two  schools.  Two 

colleges  grant  no  credit  for  the  first  quarter’s 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  only  system  taught  work  in  shorthand.  One  school  does  not  give 

in  the  teachers  colleges  that  supplied  the  data  elementary  shorthand  and  permits  only  stu- 

for  the  survey.  The  total  number  of  quarter-  dents  who  have  had  commercial  work  in  high 

hours  offered  by  the  66  colleges  is  931.5.  The  school  to  major  in  commerce, 

first  year  has  the  largest  offering  of  shorthand.  Shorthand  and  typewriting  are  infrequently 
the  number  of  hours  given  in  this  year  amount-  combined  into  one  course,  only  1 1  schools,  or 

ing  to  517.25,  or  55.5  per  cent  of  all  the  short-  16.5  per  cent  of  the  67  colleges,  following  the 

hand  courses  given  by  this  group  of  schools.  practice  of  combining  the  subjects.  In  55 

The  shorthand  given  in  the  second  year  schools,  or  82  per  cent  of  them,  shorthand  and 

amounts  to  321.5  hours,  or  34.5  per  cent  of  the  typewriting  are  offered  as  separate  courses.  ■ 

total  shorthand  offered  by  66  teachers  colleges.  Two  schools  combine  shorthand  and  type-  j 

Thus  90  per  cent  of  the  shorthand  given. is  writing  after  the  first  year’s  work  is  finished  ’ 

offered  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  college.  ^^^1*  course  separately. 

Only  71.75  hours  are  listed  for  the  third  year,  The  number  of  hours  given  by  the  various 
and  21  for  the  fourth;  the  percentages  are  schools  covers  a  wide  range.  The  highest  ■ 

7.7  and  2.3,  respectively.  In  16  schools,  24  amount  of  credit  to  be  earned  in  shorthand  ; 

per  cent,  all  the  shorthand  available  is  given  ***  ^*^7  school  is  30  quarter-hours,  and  the 

in  the  first  year  alone.  Seven  schools,  11  smallest  offering  is  4.5  quarter-hours.  Twelve 

per  cent,  give  shorthand  in  the  second  year  quarter-hours  is  the  most  frequent  offering.  The  i 

only.  Four  schools  divide  their  shorthand  average  number  of  quarter-hours  offered  is  14.  ! 

courses  between  the  first,  second,  and  third  67  per  cent  of  the  66  schools  that  report  j 

years,  while  three  colleges  place  shorthand  in  number  of  hours  given,  12  or  more  |. 

the  second  and  third  years.  Judging  by  the  quarter-hours  are  offered  in  shorthand.  The  j; 

years  chosen  by  the  majority  of  schools,  a  .  greatest  number  of  hours  in  shorthand  is  s 

division  of  the  shorthand  courses  into  first-  offered  in  the  first  year,  55.5  per  cent  of  all  h 

and  second-year  courses  is  the  best  place  for  shorthand  courses  available  being  placed 

the  subject.  For  practical  purposes  this  should  i*'  freshman  year.  The  second  year  is  j 

work  out  very  well,  as  the  student  would  then  in  popularity,  34.5  per  cent  of  all  the  i 

have  the  use  of  shorthand  through  most  of  shorthand  offered  being  listed  as  a  second- 
his  time  in  college.  subject.  Twelve  schools  list  shorthand  j 

as  a  third-year  subject  and  only  four  include  j 

Summary  the  courses  given  in  the  fourth  year. 

Student  teaching  in  commercial  subjects  is  p 

Examination  of  the  catalogs  from  67  teach-  offered  by  62  colleges  and  is  required  by  44 

ers  colleges  shows  that  40  colleges,  or  60  per  for  a  degree  in  commerce.  The  amount  of 

cent,  require  their  students  who  specialize  in  credit  given  in  practice  teaching  ranges  from 

commercial  work  to  take  shorthand.  The  only  3  to  15  quarter-hours.  The  average  number  | 

system  of  shorthand  taught  is  Gregg.  Thirteen  of  credits  earned  by  student  teaching  is  4.8  ; 

schools  do  not  require  commerce  students  to  quarter-hours.  Student  teaching  is  given  in  i 

take  shorthand,  and  eleven  colleges  fail  to  the  fourth  year  in  24  colleges,  and  is  listed 

state  in  their  catalogs  what  their  policy  is  in  as  either  a  third-  or  fourth-year  subject  by 
this  matter.  ,  11  schools.  In  10  schools  student  teaching  in 

There  is  great  variation  in  the  conditions  commercial  subjects  is  given  the  second  year.  | 


M^eticulosity 


HIS  expressive  title  for  an  editorial 
was  suggested  by  a  member  of  our  staff 
who  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  or  not  there  was  such  a 
word.  Webster,  as  usual,  came  to  the  rescue 
and  we  found  it  was  a  perfectly  good  word, 
coming  in  the  lower  bracket,  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  be  found  in  any  list  of  the  most 
common  words.  To  save  trouble  in  looking 
it  up,  it  is  defined  as :  “quality  of  being  metic¬ 
ulous.”  The  dictionary  has  been  described  as 
a  book  in  which  “one  word  leads  to  another.” 

A  little  research  revealed  that  meticulous 
means  “unduly  or  excessively  careful  of  small 
details  or  about  comparatively  unimportant 
matters.” 

This  editorial  is  inspired  by  the  number  of 
requests  we  receive  for  the  explanation  of 
certain  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  rules,  as  such,  to  the  writing  of 
many  wordforms.  A  vast  amount  of  worry 
and  effort  could  be  saved  teachers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  puzzlement  of  students,  if  they 
would  only  look  at  shorthand  in  a  practical 
way.  Shorthand  is  distinctly  a  practical  art, 
and  practical  considerations  should  always 
outweigh  purely  theoretical  conceptions.  We 
can  never  make  shorthand  mathematical,  any 
more  than  we  can  make  the  English  language 
mathematical.  If  we  want  to  be  meticulous 
we  can  find  plenty  to  quarrel  about  in  the 
English  language.  The  grammarians  and  lexi¬ 
cographers  are  notoriously  at  odds.  As  an 
example,  take  the  endings  in  the  words  cedar, 
orchard,  custard,  grammar,  linear.  Webster’s 
dictionaries  do  not  agree  on  this  simple  point. 
In  Webster’s  unabridged  dictionary,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  vowel  in  the  endings  of  the  words 
cedar,  grammar,  and  mortar  is  given  as  short 
e,  while  in  the  words  tartar,  linear,  and 
orchard,  the  medium  sound  of  a  is  indicated. 
In  Webster’s  academic  dictionary  they  are  all 
treated  as  having  the  short-e  sound.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  does  not  seem  to  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  which  sound  is  used,  and  it  certainly 
would  make  no  difference  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 

In  our  own  dictionary  we  have  prefered  to 


follow  the  pronunciation  of  the  unabridged 
dictionary.  After  all,  these  are  mere  matters 
of  pronunciation,  and  if  one  is  uncertain  about 
that  the  best  he  can  do  when  he  faces  the 
problem  of  making  an  instant  decision  is  to 
write  the  one  that  occurs  to  him  first.  The 
tendency  is  of  course  to  follow  the  spelling 
instead  of  the  exact  sounds.  In  correcting 
papers  we  think  it  would  be  rather  meticulous 
to  rate  an  instance  of  this  kind  as  a  shorthand 
error ;  it  is  merely  a  pronunciation  error, 
which  is  of  no  practical  importance  in  writing 
the  shorthand  outline. 

In  our  textbooks  and  dictionary  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  a  definite  standard,  as  we  can¬ 
not  be  both  orthographic  and  orthoepic  at  the 
same  time.  As  an  illustration,  the  question 
recently  was  put  to  us,  “If  we  write  miner 
and  minor  with  the  same  outline,  how  can  we 
tell  the  difference  when  transcribing?”  The 
answer  to  this  can  be  made  by  asking  another 
question:  “How  can  we  tell  the  difference 
between  their  and  there?” 

The  omission  of  vowels  is  another  point 
that  furnishes  a  constant  theme  for  questions. 
Rule  16  in  the  Manual  clearly  covers  hun¬ 
dreds  of  words  in  which  an  obscure,  or  even 
a  considerably  less  than  obscure,  vowel  is 
concerned.  In  many  of  these  words,  the  out¬ 
line  is  suggested  by  the  mere  pronunciation 
of  the  syllables  of  the  word.  Energy  is  a  good 
example  of  that — n-r-j.  Possibly  some  of  the 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  or  not  a  vowel 
is  obscure  is  caused  by  thinking  of  the  spell¬ 
ing  instead  of  the  sounds.  In  grading  papers 
one  can  easily  become  too  meticulous  about 
such  matters.  If  the  student  writes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  second  a  in  canal  and  the  short  i 
in  varnish,  he  still  has  an  excellent  outline, 
as  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  speed 
with  which  it  can  be  written.  It  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  main  idea  is  to  train 
our  students  in  the  art  of  recording  the  spoken 
word  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  that  will 
enable  them  to  produce  a  correct  transcript. 
Of  course,  the  closer  he  can  come  to  writing 
standard  outlines,  the  better  off  he  will  even¬ 
tually  be;  but  we  sometimes  make  a  point  of 
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learning  many  wordforms  for  words  that 
occur  rather  infrequently;  the  time  could  be 
better  used  in  developing  facility  in  applying 
the  word-building  principles.  Let  us  pause 
once  in  a  while  and  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
“What  is  the  significance  of  this  thing  in 
terms  of  objective — ^training  for  stenographic 
and  secretarial  efficiency?” 

Learning  exact  wording  of  rules  is  another 
point  that  many  teachers  are  meticulous  about. 
Here,  naturally,  the  important  consideration 
is,  does  the  student  understand  the  application 
of  the  rule.  If  he  does,  every  purpose  is 
served.  Theory  questions,  as  such,  are  more 
or  less  futile.  Many  students  can  recite  a 
rule  glibly  who  cannot  apply  it  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  The  object,  it  seems,  should  be  training 
students  to  apply  the  meaning  of  the  rule. 

The  Abbreviating  Principle  is  one  of  the 
most  flexible  in  the  system.  In  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Manual  we  have  done  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  reducing  it  to  an  exact  basis,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  words  in  which  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  these  exact  principles  makes  pos¬ 
sible  many  brief  outlines.  The  degree  of 
abbreviation  in  practical  work  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  individual.  Some  students 
have  such  a  flair  for  language  that  a  greater 
degree  of  abbreviation  gives  them  perfectly 
legible  forms;  others  must  write  fuller  forms 
to  secure  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  in 
reading.  The  average  student  never  makes  a 
mistake  in  writing  fairly  full  outlines,  such, 
for  example,  as  “i-l-u-s-t-r-a”  for  illustrate 
instead  of  “i-l-u-s.” 

Phrasing  seems  to  be  a  matter  about  which 
there  is  considerable  variety  of  opinion.  Phras¬ 
ing  is  a  flexible  principle.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  the  writer  who  uses  phrasing 
liberally  can  write  with  greater  speed  and 
accuracy  than  one  who  does  not,  because  the 
fewer  strokes  he  has  to  execute,  the  more  time 
he  can  devote  to  accuracy  of  execution.  Many 
formula-minded  teachers  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  bad  practice  to  introduce  a  phrase  that 
afterwards  will  be  modified  by  special  phras¬ 
ing  principles — such  as  a  jew  minutes  ago. 
They  do  not  stop  to  think  that  these  words 
occur  as  single  units  hundreds  of  times  to  the 
one  time  they  occur  in  a  phrase. 

Possibly  the  most  frequent  source  of  “metic- 
ulosity”  is  the  placing  of  forms  with  regard 
to  the  line  of  writing.  The  word  sausage 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  source  of  excitement. 
If  all  the  sausages  we  have  been  writing 
about  were  linked  together  they  would  reach 
further  than  Hawkes  could  fly  in  a  day  1  The 
rule  is  very  clear  on  this  point:  “The  base 
of  the  first  consonant  of  a  word  rests  on  the 
line  of  writing,  but  when  s  precedes  another 
consonant,  the  base  of  the  consonant  following 
the  s  is  placed  on  the  line.”  In  the  case  of 
sausages  the  first  s  is  followed  by  a  second  s, 


which,  in  this  instance,  happens  to  be  the 
“consonant  following,”  and  it  therefore  is 
placed  on  the  line  of  writing.  In  the  words 
cease,  seize,  sauce,  exists,  etc.,  we  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  situation — the  second  s  is  placed  on  the 
line.  In  the  case  of  we,  way,  etc.,  where  w 
is  the  only  “consonant,”  though  expressed  by 
a  vowel  sign,  w  is  treated  as  a  consonant,  as 
it  is  commonly  thought  of.  Consequently  in 
these  words  the  w  rests  on  the  line.  What  is 
the  purpose  of  this  rule?  It  arose  out  of 
practical  considerations.  If  we  always  wrote 
s  on  the  line,  some  of  our  outlines  would  run 
through  the  line  below,  as  in  the  word  savage. 
The  purpose  of  the  rule  is  to  keep  the  writing 
on  the  line  as  far  as  possible.  It  would  not 
make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  reading 
of  the  form  if  we  disregarded  the  rule  entirely. 

It  is  positively  harmful  to  the  student’s  prog¬ 
ress  to  use  the  rule  for  a  lot  of  “catch” 
outlines. 

Very  often  we  overlook  the  main  objective 
in  teaching  shorthand — ^training  of  students 
for  the  job.  One  of  the  most  harmful  prac¬ 
tices  we  can  think  of  is  being  so  meticulous 
about  the  absolutely  correct  application  of 
rules  that  the  student  is  afraid  to  write  a 
word  jor  fear  it  will  be  wrong.  In  the  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  shorthand,  the  shorthand  itself 
is  a  matter  for  the  individual.  His  individ¬ 
uality  will  be  expressed  in  the  kind  of  short¬ 
hand  he  writes,  no  matter  how  much  em¬ 
phasis  we  place  on  mathematical  proportion 
of  strokes,  the  exact  placement  of  outlines  on 
the  line,  or  what  not.  Teachers  are  idealists; 
they  want  to  see  just  the  kind  of  shorthand 
that  appears  in  our  books  and  magazines. 
How  far  would  we  get  if  we  established  an 
absolute  standard  for  the  length  of  strokes 
and  measured  up  everything  according  to  that 
standard  ? 

—R.  P.  S. 

Obituary 

Colonel  E.  M.  Lamson 

^  OLONEL  E.  M.  LAMSON,  who  founded 
Arizona’s  first  business  college  nearly 
forty-two  years  ago,  died  at  his  home  on 
April  31.  The  flags  of  the  state  capitol  were 
hung  at  half-mast  in  memory  of  the  Colonel, 
a  pioneer  of  the  state. 

He  was  born  in  1864  in  Half-Day,  Illinois ; 
went  to  Phoenix  in  1889,  and  founded  the 
Lamson  Business  Collie,  today  one  of  the 
foremost  business  education  institutions  in  the 
state. 

Colonel  Lamson  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  He  became  Captain 
in  1897  and  in  1912  was  retired  with  the  rank 
(Continued  on  page  398) 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Assistant  Editor,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 

How  Best  to  Learn  ( and  Teach )  Typing 

{Concluded  from  the  May  issue) 


O  fulfill  the  obligation  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  teacher  in  any  course 
aiming  to  train  typists,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  many  minor  skills  other  than 
typing  involved  in  the  typist’s  daily  work. 
To  be  sure,  the  teacher  has  great  need  of 
perspective  in  such  matters.  It  is  so  easy  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  overemphasis  or  under¬ 
emphasis. 

Besides,  the  school  administrator  frequently 
looks  upon  his  typing  department  as  mainly 
an  adjunct  of  his  office,  and  expects  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  his  office  work.  This  results  too 
often  in  a  few  students  who  can  do  passable 
work  getting  a  superfluity  of  certain  types  of 
experience — stencil  cutting,  for  instance — at 
the  expense  of  other  phases  of  their  training; 
and  of  poorer  students  getting  none  at  all, 
because  they  are  so  slow  or  inaccurate  that 
they  are  a  “thorn  in  the  flesh”  of  both  teacher 
and  administrator. 

Every  such  situation  calls  for  a  rigid  testing 
of  present  practice  in  the  light  of  acceptable 
educational  objectives.  If  we  are  ever  to  give 
more  than  lip  service  to  the  idea  that  the 
school  exists  solely  to  equip  the  individual 
student  for  life,  we  must  constantly  feel  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  to  him  for  what  we  ask 
and  permit  him  to  do.  The  efficient  trainer 
of  typists  will  list  every  major  and  minor 
skill  students  must  acquire.  He  will  provide 
instruction  and  necessary  practice  in  each; 
and  he  will  tactfully  and  persistently  guard 
against  wasteful  overtraining  or  unpardon¬ 
able  omissions  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  obstacle. 

Preparation  for  the  Job — Minor  Skills 

In  no  part  of  the  typing  course  is  it  so 
important  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the 
objectives  of  instruction  and  production.  As 
with  some  of  the  more  important  minor  skills 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  it  is  the  teacher’s 
province  to  determine  what  skills  the  student 
can  profitably  learn  in  school,  when  he  should 
learn  them,  and  on  what  level  of  proficiency 
he  should  master  them.  It  is  also  the  business 


of  the  teacher  to  help  the  student  learn  them 
in  the  most  efficient  way  for  later  use. 

Office  Machine  Skills 

A  few  of  the  minor  skills  other  than  straight 
typing  are  briefly  described  below.  They  were 
listed  in  our  article  in  the  June,  1929,  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

1.  The  use  of  stencil  and  gelatine  duplicators,  in¬ 
cluding  the  arrangement  of  the  material;  stencil  cut¬ 
ting,  or  making  the  original  copy;  running;  and 
sometimes  filling  in. 

2.  The  use  of  type-set  duplicators,  including  setting 
up,  distributing,  running,  and  filling  in. 

3.  The  use  of  the  most  common  filing  systems  and 
devices. 

4.  If  time  and  equipment  permit,  the  use  of  other 
office  machines,  such  as  calculating,  adding,  billing, 
and  computing  machines,  business  phonographs,  stamp¬ 
ing  and  time-recording  machines,  etc. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  number  of  these 
minor  skills  are  not  directly  connected  with 
typewriting,  while  others  make  relatively  little 
use  of  it.  To  that  extent  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  teaching  of  typewriting.  Never¬ 
theless,  one  of  the  most  common  criticisms 
of  education  throughout  the  ages  has  been 
that  teachers  have  taught  subjects  instead  of 
teaching  human  beings;  and  the  sharpest  criti¬ 
cism  of  vocational  education  today  is  that  too 
often  its  subjects  do  not  function  as  real 
training  to  fit  the  individual  for  his  vocation. 

Therefore,  these  articles  were  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  teacher  cannot  know  what 
to  teach  unless  she  knows  what  the  student 
is  going  to  do  with  what  she  teaches.  Since 
the  greatest  justification  for  typewriting  lies 
in  its  vocational  aspect  of  training  for  the 
typing  job,  we  must,  if  we  are  to  be  at  all 
professional  about  it,  accept  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  to  it  that  the  prospective  typist 
receives  adequate  training  for  his  future  job. 
We  may  offer  these  minor  skills  in  courses 
labelled  “Office  Practice,”  etc.,  but  offer  them 
we  must.  They  are  included  here  to  round 
out  the  picture.  The  teacher  and  the  school 
may  place  them  where  they  will,  but  type¬ 
writing  skills  will  enter  into  many  of  these 
office  activities  and  they  cannot  be  separated. 
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To  what  extent  should  these  minor  skills 
be  stressed?  The  answer  to  this  depends 
upon  local  needs.  If  there  is  a  reasonably  good 
demand  for  any  particular  kind  of  skill,  with 
adequate  remuneration,  it  should  be  met  but 
not  materially  exceeded.  If  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand,  a  little  knowledge  gained  through  a 
demonstration  by  teacher  or  expert,  plus  a 
brief  experience,  will  usually  suffice. 

Teaching  Suggestions 

The  most  practical  teaching  method  is  to 
follow  such  a  demonstration  with  personal 
instruction  by  the  teacher  to  a  small  group 
of  the  brighter  students.  They  will  be  in¬ 
terested  and  will  grasp  quickly  what  should 
be  done.  A  little  practice  will  fix  necessary 
knowledge,  attitudes,  and  such  a  degree  of 
skill  as  is  warranted. 

After  that,  let  each  of  these  students  in¬ 
struct  and  supervise  the  learning  of  small 
groups  of  two  or  three  students  in  the  same 
way.  If  necessary,  these  may,  in  turn,  teach 
others. 

Certainly  every  student  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  arranging  material  artistically  for 
whatever  duplicating  process  is  to  follow.  He 
should  cut  at  least  one  stencil,  learn  how  to 
put  it  on  some  kind  of  rotary  duplicator,  and 
run  off  50  or  100  copies.  The  hand-driven, 
hand-fed  machine  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
unless,  of  course,  greater  prosperity  permits 
the  use  of  the  more  automatic  types. 

If  the  school  equipment  includes  a  dupli¬ 
cating  device  of  the  type-set  variety,  each 
student  may  find  it  worth  while  to  set  up  a 
few  lines  of  type,  running  off  a  few  copies, 
and  redistribute  them  later.  More  important, 
typists  should  learn  how  to  fill  in  names  and 
addresses  on  such  letters.  This  is  not  difficult, 
but  requires  some  experience  in  order  to  place 
the  material  properly  and  to  secure  the  correct 
shade  of  impression.  The  satisfactory  filling 
in  of  twenty-five  letters  should  be  sufficient. 

Other  duplicating  devices,  based  on  the  old 
gelatine  pad,  are  much  used.  Most  schools 
have  some  flat  or  rotary  duplicator  of  this 
kind.  The  principal  elements  connected  with 
typing  are  the  use  of  the  correct  ribbon  or 
carbon  paper,  making  the  original,  the  method 
of  impressing  the  copy  on  the  pad,  and  the 
proper  handling  of  duplicates.  One  project 
should  be  sufficient  for  each  student. 

Filing  ranks  high  as  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  typist.  It  merits  treatment  in  a  regular 
office  practice  course;  but  if  such  a  course  is 
not  available  some  instruction  should  be  given 
the  typing  student  so  that  when  he  finds  his 
first  job  he  may  be  able  to  understand  how 
to  go  about  filing  and  finding  records  which 
he  handles. 

As  to  the  other  machines  mentioned,  more 


and  more  schools  are  finding  it  expedient  and 
necessary  to  add  them  to  their  equipment.  If 
they  are  to  justify  the  expense,  they  must  be 
demonstrated  and  students  given  definite  prac¬ 
tice  in  their  use.  There  is  definite  need  for 
intelligent  matching  of  supply  and  demand, 
however,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  students 
that  should  be  trained  and  in  terms  of  the 
degree  of  skill  they  should  acquire.  Over¬ 
emphasis  is  as  wasteful  as  underemphasis  in 
either  direction.  These  objectives  can  only  be 
determined  by  local  surveys. 

Care  of  Equipment 

The  three  items  that  should  be  impressed 
upon  each  student  and  fixed  as  habits  through 
an  adequate  amount  of  practice  are: 

1.  Dusting  and  cleaning  of  office  machines  and 
equipment 

2.  Oiling — vital  parts  only 

3.  Replacement  of  parts — such  as  typewriter  rib¬ 
bons,  adding-machine  inking  devices,  adding-machine 
paper  rolls,  etc. 

These  things  are  too  often  neglected  in 
school.  Many  a  typist  has  paid  for  this  lack 
in  his  training  with  a  daily  expenditure  of 
energy  exceeding  twice  what  he  would  have 
had  to  use  had  he  kept  his  equipment  cleaned 
and  oiled,  and  the  quality  of  his  work  has  been 
correspondingly  poorer.  In  addition,  his  em¬ 
ployer  has  gained  the  impression  that  he  is 
not  tidy.  While  these  are  minor  skills,  they 
are  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  unim¬ 
portant. 

General  Duties 

There  are  a  number  of  other  activities 
entered  into  by  the  office  typist  for  which  the 
school  may  reasonably  be  held  responsible. 
The  principal  ones  are  noted  below,  but  a 
complete  course  is  outlined  in  “Secretarial 
Studies”  (SoRelle  &  Gregg). 

1.  Handling  office  routine 

2.  Dealing  with  visitors  and  customers 

3.  Assisting  co-workers  and  superiors 

4.  Using  communication  and  transportation  facilities 
efficiently. 

To  some  extent  all  these  vary  in  different 
offices,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  connected  with  all  four  activities 
common  to  all  offices  and,  for  that  matter, 
to  every  phase  of  life.  These  things  must 
be  learned  through  practice.  Discussing  them 
in  a  recitation  is  of  little  value  unless  it  is 
followed  up  with  concrete  experiences. 

Controlled  assignment  of  students  to  various 
school  or  business  offices  after  some  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  is  acquired  is  the  best  way 
to  teach  them  how  to  handle  visitors  and 
customers.  Notice  that  word  “controlled.” 
Assigning  a  student  to  an  office  does  not  in- 
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sure  his  receiving  proper  instruction  or  super¬ 
vision.  The  typing  or  office  practice  teacher 
must  assume  the  responsibility  here;  and  the 
objective  is  bound  to  be  the  production  of  a 
practical  business  office  standard  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  attitude,  and  skill  in  handling  such  situ¬ 


ations.  Some  preliminary  knowledge  should 
be  gained  through  lectures  and  class  discus¬ 
sion  ;  the  rest  comes  through  experience. 
Attitudes  and  skills  are  the  result  of  human 
action  and  experience.  The  school  should 
provide  the  opportunity. 


Planning  the  Course 


^nyliFORE  closing  this  series  of  articles  a 
“^few  words  about  course  planning  are  ap¬ 
propriate.  At  times  it  has  been  necessary  to 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  we  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  complete  course  in  order  that  the 
details  of  the  teaching  processes  might  be 
brought  out.  Although  we  have  not  said  so, 
we  have  continually  borne  in  mind  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  points  might  have  to  be 
omitted  from  certain  types  of  courses;  but 
until  now  no  space  has  been  available  to  lis- 
cuss  the  question. 

The  specific  content  and  methodology  of 
the  course  are  to  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  ultimate  student  objective,  and  to  some 
extent  by  his  immediate  objective.  Mani¬ 
festly,  it  is  not  fair  to  a  whole  class  to  plan 
its  work  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  one  or 
two  students  who,  at  the  moment,  think  they 
will  never  use  the  typewriter  in  business. 
Neither  is  it  fair  to  plan  the  course  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  one  or  two  students  who  expect 
to  use  their  typing  in  a  certain  kind  of  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  a)urse  objectives  first  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  time  available.  On  this  basis 
courses  usually  divide  into 

1.  Brief  courses  of  three  months  or  less — usually 
riinning  one  or  two  forty-minute  periods  a  day — 
from  60  to  100  lessons; 

2.  Similar  courses,  running  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  but  carried  on  in  evening  schools  or  part- 
time  schools; 

3.  Intensive  courses  of  six  months  or  less — one  or 
two  periods  a  day — from  120  to  180  periods; 

4.  One-year  courses  of  nine  to  ten  months — of  one 
period  a  day — from  180  to  200  periods; 

5.  Two-year  courses  of  eighteen  to  twenty  months — 
of  one  period  a  day — from  360  to  400  periods. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  we  may 
divide  all  courses  into 

1.  Fundamental  skill  development,  and 

2.  Practical  applied  skills,  including  transcription. 

We  want  to  allot  all  the  time  we  possibly 
can  to  the  development  of  fundamental  skill, 
realizing  fully  that  it  has  a  tremendous  carry¬ 
over  into  every  typing  activity;  but  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  neglect  any  of  the  major  practical 
skills  needed  for  holding  a  typing  job. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  second  point  of 
view  from  which  course  planning  may  pro¬ 


ceed  ;  vis.,  the  immediate  and  ultimate  aims 
of  the  students  themselves.  These  may  be 
divided  into 

1.  Acquiring  typing  skill  for  limited  personal  use 
of  the  machine 

2.  Acquiring  only  sufficient  skill  to  get  a  typing 
job  as  soon  as  possible 

3.  Acquiring  sufficient  skill  and  potential  skill  to 
go  into  business,  using  typing  as  a  stepping-stone. 

We  can  treat  the  subject  from  this  twofold 
point  of  view  at  one  time. 

The  Brief  Course 

Time  is  at  a  premium  in  all  brief  courses, 
whether  in  day  or  night  school,  public  or 
private.  Such  courses  are  taken  by  those  who 
want  to  prepare  themselves  quickly  for  a 
definite  personal  or  business  end.  They  do 
not  and  cannot  expect  to  acquire  much  manip¬ 
ulative  skill ;  but  whatever  they  do  should 
contribute  toward  ultimate,  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  skill.  In  the  case  of  evening 
school  students,  at  least,  they  are  likely  to  be 
mature  and  intelligent. 

The  course  should  be  planned  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  fundamental  skill  and  a  maximum 
of  the  major,  practical  applied  skills.  Quick 
progress  should  be  made  through  the  strictly 
keyboard  section ;  a  very  limited,  but  intensive 
development  of  fundamental  skill  through  par¬ 
agraph  and  straight  matter  practice  should 
follow;  and  the  important  practical  applied 
skills  should  constitute  the  major  portion  of 
the  course,  with  a  period  now  and  then  de¬ 
voted  to  timed  tests,  continuing  the  funda¬ 
mental  skill  development. 

Accuracy  should  receive  first  emphasis;  but 
useful  speed  must  be  insisted  upon.  This  is 
gained  by  combining  the  use  of  the  timing 
watch  on  paragraphs,  straight  matter,  and 
practical  applications  with  practice  in  typing 
fluently.  Good  technique  should  be  demon¬ 
strated  and  sought  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  teacher  and  student  must  be  satisfied  with 
poor  to  fair  technique  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  learning  any  sort  of  technique  that 
will  do. 

It  is  often  found  expedient  in  these  courses 
to  introduce  some  of  the  simpler,  practical 
applied  skills,  such  as  letter  writing,  early  in 
the  course.  This  can  be  done  because  of  the 
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average  superior  intelligence  of  such  students, 
although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
is  just  as  much  danger  of  harm  being  done 
to  fundamental  techniques  and  skill  as  with 
other  groups  equally  intelligent  and  equally 
motivated  toward  skill. 

On  the  basis  of  a  sixty-lesson  course  we 
might  calculate  roughly — 

Fundamental  skill,  20  to  30  lessons 

Practical  applied  skills,  30  to  40  lessons. 

Only  the  most  common  letter  forms,  tele¬ 
grams,  and  tabulations  could  be  undertaken; 
but  these  should  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

The  Intensive  Course 

Those  taking  intensive  courses  usually  do 
so  in  private  schools  or  in  special  postgraduate 
courses  in  the  public  schools.  They  want  to 
get  through  with  the  work  for  a  definite  busi¬ 
ness  reason,  as  a  rule.  Usually,  they  will  be 
preparing  themselves  as  stenographers;  and 
they  must  master  transcribing  as  well  as 
ordinary  typing.  The  success  of  this  group 
will  depend  largely  upon  their  transcribing 
skill.  It  should  receive  the  greatest  emphasis 
in  time  and  effort. 

Whether  they  recognize  it  or  not,  their 
advancement  will  depend  upon  their  potential 
skill.  A  fair  proportion  would  be — 

Fundamental  skill,  30  to  40  periods 

Practical  applied  skills,  80  to  90  periods;  of  which 
40  to  45  should  be  transcription  unless  time  is  avail¬ 
able  outside  of  the  regular  typing  class  period. 

The  difficulty  and  importance  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  are  such  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  general 
experience  indicates  that  80  to  100  hours 
represent  the  barest  minimum. 

The  One-Year  Course 

Students  pursuing  such  a  course  are  more 
leisurely  inclined.  Motivation  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  it  can  be  made  much  more  effective 
in  terms  of  accomplishment.  A  good  many 
students  are  taking  this  work  with  the  idea 
of  typing  for  their  personal  use.  Effective 
teaching  should  enable  the  average  student  to 
learn  all  he  needs  to  know  about  the  practical 
application  of  typing  and,  in  addition,  give 
him  sufficient  skill  to  enable  him  to  use  the 
machine  efficiently  with  the  possibility  of  sub¬ 
sequent  improvement.  Let  us  say — 

Fundamental  skill,  50  to  90  periods 

Practical  applied  skills,  90  to  130  periods. 

When  classes  arc  homogenously  classified 
so  that  students  taking  the  first  year  of  a  two- 
year  course  are  grouped  separately  from  those 
taking  the  one-year  course,  it  is  the  general 
consensus  of  leading  teachers  that  the  strictly 


one-year  students  should  be  taken  through  the 
entire  cycle  of  fundamental  and  applied  typing 
in  the  one  year.  The  first-year  students,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  devote  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  first  year  to  the  perfection  of  their 
basic  technique  and  the  development  of  a  high 
degree  of  fundamental  skill.  Little  work,  if 
any,  should  be  done  on  any  form  of  applied 
typing. 

Taking  conditions  as  we  find  them,  how¬ 
ever,  this  educationally  desirable  situation 
rarely  exists.  It  is  easier  for  administrators 
to  schedule  beginning  typing  students  regard¬ 
less  of  the  course  the  school  is  supposed  to  be 
giving  them;  and  in  the  compromise  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  fare  worse  than  administra¬ 
tive  convenience. 

The  Two-Year  Course 

Students  who  spend  two  years  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  almost  invariably  training  to  be  ste¬ 
nographers.  In  some  cases  they  are  not,  it  is 
true;  but,  if  we  disregard  those  who  may  be 
designated  “credit  chasers,”  whose  wishes 
certainly  need  not  be  particularly  considered 
in  planning  any  course,  we  shall  not  go  far 
wrong  in  figuring  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  second  year  should  be  devoted  to  tran¬ 
scription. 

The  first  year  of  a  two-year  course  will 
usually  coincide  with  the  work  of  the  one- 
year  course.  This  leaves  for  the  second  year 
a  minor  emphasis  on  fundamental  skill  and  a 
major  emphasis  on  transcription  and  on  the 
details  of  practical  applied  skills.  In  addition, 
assignments  should  be  more  difficult  and  a 
greater  quantity  and  higher  quality  of  work 
should  be  expected  from  the  students.  Let  us 
estimate  the  first  year  as  identical  with  the 
one-year  course  just  outlined.  The  second 
year  should  be — 

Fundamental  skill,  30  to  40  periods  (which  is 
enough  to  keep  the  students’  attention  on  this  im¬ 
portant  phase),  and 

Practical  applied  skills,  140  to  150  periods,  in¬ 
cluding  some  transcription.  Additional  transcription 
time  should  be  available  outside  the  typing  period. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  important  that  after  prac¬ 
tical  applied  skills  have  been  introduced  a 
period  should  be  set  aside  at  regular  intervals 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  developing  funda¬ 
mental  skill.  We  have  already  given  our 
reasons  at  length  in  preceding  articles  for 
doing  this,  but  mention  it  in  passing  because 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  dominance  of  worthwhile  objectives. 

Lesson  Plans 

It  is  beyond  the  province  of  these  articles 
to  lay  out  complete  lesson  plans  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  courses.  Many  of  the  issues  have 
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dealt  with  class  procedures  in  detail,  and 
enough  has  been  said  of  the  different  objec¬ 
tives  to  enable  teachers  to  do  this  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Teachers  would  have  to  be  endowed  with 
divine  power  and  foresight  to  plan  their  les¬ 
sons  very  far  ahead.  Class  needs  vary  and 
the  teacher  is  always  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  her  job  is  to  teach  students  and  not 
to  plod  through  lesson  plans. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  develop  typical 
lesson  plans  for  certain  kinds  of  work;  to 
keep  a  brief  record  of  how  these  work  out; 


and  gradually  to  improve  one’s  teaching.  This 
should  be  done.  It  will  result  in  reducing 
some  standards  and  raising  others.  Some  less 
fruitful  efforts  will  be  eliminated  in  favor  of 
more  fruitful  ones. 

We  can  only  trust  that  these  suggestions 
may  prove  of  practical  assistance  to  hundreds 
of  teachers  who  daily  minister  to  fingers 
aching  to  acquire  skill  and  to  hopeful  beings 
eager  to  succeed.  If  their  efforts  be  crowned 
with  success  we  will  count  it  a  triple  achieve¬ 
ment — for  the  student,  for  the  teacher,  and 
for  the  writer. 


Commercial 

Education  in  the  Irish  Free  State 

By  John  F,  Burke,  D.  Sc.,  B.  Comm.,  F.  R.  Econ.  S. 


There  has  been  a  marked  development 
in  the  nature  and  extent  of  Commercial 
Education  in  the  Irish  Free  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years.  Hitherto  facilities  for 
such  training  had  existed  alike  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  secondary  schools,  and  technical 
schools,  but  commercial  education  had  not 
received  practical  recognition  from  business 
men  in  making  selections  for  their  appoint¬ 
ments.  In  commercial  circles  there  was  still 
too  great  a  faith  in  the  virtues  of  “a  good 
general  secondary  education.” 

Today  ample  facilities  for  commercial  train¬ 
ing  are  provided  by  the  universities  through 
the  medium  of  their  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
of  Master  of  Commerce.  Judging  by  num¬ 
bers,  the  faculty  of  Commerce  in  the  National 
University  of  Ireland  vies  for  popularity 
with  the  faculties  of  Medicine  and  of  Arts. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  graduates  do  not  find  their  way 
subsequently  into  business,  but  largely  recruit 
the  ranks  of  teachers  of  commercial  subjects 
in  secondary  and  technical  schools.  The 
fault  lies  essentially  with  business  men,  who 
are  still  slow  to  offer  suitable  prospects  to 
such  promising  candidates. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  is  still  in  a  somewhat  invidious  posi¬ 
tion.  Old  prejudices  die  hard;  and  in  too 
many  cases  instruction  in  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  is  given  only  to  the  waste  material  of 
the  schools — to  boys  not  good  enough  for 
Classics  nor  intelligent  enough  for  Science  or 
Modern  Languages.  There  are,  however, 
some  schools — and  the  number  is  growing — 
where  the  students  are  graded  upon  the  basis 


of  potential  occupations ;  and  in  these  sound 
work  is  being  carried  on.  In  all  there  would 
be  a  little  over  a  thousand  students  in  com¬ 
mercial  courses  in  secondary  schools. 

It  is  in  technical  education,  however,  that 
Commerce  has  come  into  its  rightful  inher¬ 
itance.  In  1929-30  there  were  some  8,500  stu¬ 
dents  being  trained  in  commercial  subjects 
in  technical  schools  and  classes  throughout 
the  Free  State.  Of  these  over  3,000  were 
studying  in  day  schools  for  a  period  of  20  to  25 
hours  a  week,  and  the  remainder  in  afternoon 
or  evening  classes  of  two  to  three  hours’ 
duration  for  three  evenings  a  week  on  an 
average.  Under  a  well-devised  system  of 
State  inspection,  instruction  has  become  dis¬ 
tinctly  efficient.  The  quality  of  the  work  is 
reflected  not  only  in  the  examination  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  students ;  but,  what  is  of  greater 
importance,  in  the  readiness  of  business  men 
to  give  posts  to  students  who  have  completed 
their  courses  satisfactorily. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1930 
which  has  just  been  passed  gives  the  Min¬ 
ister  for  Education  power  to  enforce  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  at  suitable  courses  of 
instruction  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  and  at  more  specialized  types  of  in¬ 
struction  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  of 
eighteen  in  areas  scheduled  by  him  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  inspectors.  Under  this  Act,  there 
is  therefore  ample  scope  for  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  commercial  educaticm  along  the  best 
lines,  and  inside  the  next  ten  years  the  his¬ 
tory  of  commercial  training  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  may  provide  food  for  thought  for  other 
nations. 
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Wider  Fields  for  Commercial  Education 

By  A.  W.  Merrill 


Assistant  SuptrintensUnt  ej 

E  are  fond  nowadays  of  talking  about 
revolutions.  We  have  our  industrial 
revolution,  our  scientific  revolution, 
our  social  revolution,  and  our  revolution  in 
thought.  But  almost  no  one  mentions  the 
educational  revolution  through  which  we  are 
passing.  Possibly  this  may  be  because  our 
changes  in  education  are  supposed  to  be  largely 
due  to  and  growing  out  of  changes  in  other 
fields.  It  might,  however,  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  many  of  our  startlingly  new  ideas  in 
education  are  not  actually  causes  rather  than 
effects  in  this  changing  civilization. 

A  Change  in  Aim 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  new  doctrine  that 
education  should  make  a  better  society.  For 
many  centuries  the  reason  for  education  was 
to  raise  a  few  above  their  fellows,  to  separate 
them  from  the  crowd.  The  aim  was  not  that 
the  educated  man  should  serve  others,  but  that 
others  should  more  surely  serve  him.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  it  was  as  important  to 
keep  education  away  from  the  many  as  it  was 
to  present  it  to  the  chosen  group.  It  was  only 
as  a  part  of  the  rash  American  experiment  in 
democracy  that  the  idea  was  propounded  of 
educating  large  numbers  as  a  means  of  ele¬ 
vating  political  and  social  standards.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  things  that  had  most  to  do  with 
this  new  age  in  which  we  find  ourselves  was 
the  bolshevik  notion  that  it  might  be  safe  to 
let  everybody  learn  to  read. 

Next  came  the  radical  suggestion  that  the 
state  ought  to  bear  a  part  or  even  all  of  the 
expense  of  supporting  schools.  There  followed 
some  ideas  at  which  the  more  conservative 
among  us  are  still  greatly  horrified,  such  as 
the  suggestion  that  education  at  public  expense 
might  properly  include  more  than  the  three 
R’s,  or  the  disquieting  proposition  that  the 
Ixxlily  welfare  of  those  attending  school  should 
be  conserved,  or,  more  seriously  disturbing,  the 
asseveration  of  a‘  few  crazy  radicals  that 
the  learning  process  could  possibly  be  carried 
on  successfully  even  though  the  pupil  were  at 
the  same  time  allowed  to  be  happy. 

**Liberalir3ng'  Education 

Among  the  elements  that  make  up  this 
change  in  educational  thought  which  entitle 
it  to  the  name  of  revolution  none  is  more 
far-reaching  than  the  neW  belief  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  an  individual  can  be  promoted  even 
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beyond  the  elementary  stages  by  means  of 
subject  matter  that  is  in  itself  useful.  Of 
course  some  useful  knowledge  had  always 
been  allowed  to  creep  into  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction — most  of  it,  however,  as  in  the  case 
of  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic, 
only  because  it  was  necessary  as  a  means  to 
further  instruction.  But  it  was  the  open  boast 
of  conservative  educators  of  the  good  old  days 
and  has  certainly  been  the  guiding,  though  it 
may  have  been  the  unconscious,  doctrine  of 
vast  numbers  of  school  men  even  up  to  this 
day  that  only  those  branches  of  knowledge  are 
worthy  of  respectable  mention  in  the  schools 
which  cannot  easily  be  converted  into  instru¬ 
ments  of  sordid  gain. 

In  much  of  this  revolutionary  history  the 
prophets  of  commercial  education  have  played 
a  leading  part.  It  is  an  interesting  coinci¬ 
dence — perhaps  more  than  a  coincidence — that 
the  development  of  the  free  public  high  school 
in  America  was  paralleled  by  the  development 
of  the  private  commercial  school.  It  was  the 
very  natural  tendency  of  those  interested  in 
secondary  education  to  carry  over  into  the  new 
democratic  organization  the  hide-bound  con¬ 
servative  traditions  of  the  old  aristocratic 
academy.  The  courses  of  study  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  of  the  new  institution  were,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  modeled  after  those  of 
old-time  schools,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  democratic.  That  was 
the  only  sort  of  education  with  which  the  pro¬ 
fessional  teacher  was  acquainted.  But  side  by 
side  with  these  public  schools  there  arose 
large  and  successful  private  schools  which  to 
protect  their  very  existence  were  forced  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  needs  and  opinions 
of  their  constituencies.  To  them  democracy 
in  education  was  a  necessity.  Here  was  a 
powerful  competitive  influence  which  had  much 
to  do  with  a  liberal  movement  in  public 
secondary  education  that  is  still  gaining 
momentum — and  has  a  long  way  yet  to  go. 

Practical  Ideals 

You  who  are  engaged  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  have  done  a  great  work  for  education 
in  general.  You  have  much  more  to  do. 

You  stand  for  education  with  a  definite 
purpose — a  purpose  that  not  only  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  both  by  teacher  and  by  pupils,  but  which 
is  actually  kept  in  mind  throughout  the 
process  of  learning  and  determines  the  nature 
of  that  process.  That  has  not  regularly  been 
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a  feature  of  education  as  it  has  been  carried 
on  by  those  who  have  claimed  divine  authority 
to  call  themselves  its  chosen  apostles. 

You  have  for  years  attempted  to  make  the 
work  of  the  classroom  as  nearly  like  that  of 
the  world  outside  as  possible.  Practices  that 
have  come  to  be  called  “laboratory  methods,” 
“contracts,”  “socialized  recitations,”  “directed 
study,”  etc.,  were  being  used  in  commercial 
schools  before  anyone  thought  of  advertising 
them  under  fancy  names  as  educational  pan¬ 
aceas.  The  private  commercial  “college”  of 
the  old  days  was  adapting  instruction  to  in¬ 
dividual  differences  long  before  tests  and 
measurements  were  dreamed  of — was  doing  it 
for  the  very  simple  economic  reason  that  that 
was  the  only  way  to  get  the  individual’s  money. 

You  believe  that  the  measure  of  success  in 
education  is  achievement.  For  many  years 
you  have  been  testing  your  pupils  by  the 
standards  of  the  definite  acquiring  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  and  upon  this  basis  you  have 
.set  the  limits  of  courses  and  terms  and  have 
issued  certificates  of  attainment.  Not  so  the 
rest  of  the  educational  world.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  realize  how  much  this  is  not  so 
in  education.  The  almost  universal  standard 
by  which  progress  in  schooling  is  measured  is 
the  consumption  of  time.  Try  to  define  any 
of  our  standard  units  of  schooling — elementary, 
secondary,  college,  university — ^and  you  will 
find  yourself  talking  about  time  used  up. 

The  Commercial  Teacher  s  Mission 

Now  please  understand  me.  This  is  not  an 
attack  upon  any  group  of  persons  nor  upon 
any  system  of  education.  I  am  only  recalling 
how  radical  some  of  the  ideas  once  were  which 
we  now  accept  as  commonplace  and  how 
radical  commercial  teachers  still  appear  in  the 
minds  of  conservative  educators. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  make  you 
see  that  commercial  educators  have  a  mission 
beyond  the  training  of  proficient  stenographers, 
private  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  accountants, 
and  business  executives.  I  want  to  argue  with 
you  that  commercial  education  has  a  future  in 
which  it  shall  greatly  influence  the  educational 
practices  of  schools  that  today  would  jeer  at 
the  suggestion.  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  to 
carry  on  in  an  ever-expanding  field  of  use¬ 
fulness — ^to  develop  to  a  logical  conclusion  the 
]>eculiar  educational  methods  and  practices  in 
which  you  are  especially  proficient — and  to 
give  the  benefit  of  your  work  to  education  in 
general.  In  other  words,  you  have  greatly 
influenced  educational  theory  and  practice  in 
the  past,  but  you  have  done  it  from  the  out¬ 
side.  There  is  more — much  more  that  you 
can  do,  now  that  you  are  inside  and  are 
sitting  at  the  table  with  all  the  rest  of  us. 
The  educational  revolution  of  which  I  have 


spoken  is  not  over.  Our  scholastic  anatomy 
is  possessed  of  a  good  many  unnecessary  ap¬ 
pendages  that  are  hang-overs  from  stages  of 
educational  evolution  which  we  have  com¬ 
pletely  outgrown.  Some  of  them  persist  in 
performing  their  original  functions  even 
though  they  are  no  longer  of  use  and  in  many 
cases  have  become  the  source  of  disease.  It 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  study  and  appreciate 
the  needs  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  to 
assume  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  hasten¬ 
ing  the  movement  to  bring  our  educational 
practice  into  conformity  with  the  best  of  our 
educational  theory. 

Take  Down  the  Barriers! 

Commercial  educators  have  been  content  too 
long  with  educational  isolation.  There  was  a 
time  when  self-preservation  made  it  necessary 
for  you  to  create  a  separate  field  in  which  you 
could  work  out  your  own  theories  and  meth¬ 
ods.  That  was  a  time  when  the  commercial 
school  was  fighting  for  existence.  That  time 
has  gone.  From  that  fight  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  has  emerged  an  undisputed  victor.  But 
there  remains  too  much  of  a  conscious  separa¬ 
tion  between  “commercial”  and  so-called 
“liberal”  education.  Even  in  institutions  which 
have  accepted  commercial  subjects  into  sup¬ 
posedly  full  fellowship  there  are  too  often 
maintained  lines  of  complete  cleavage  between 
these  courses  and  all  others. 

Let  us  grant  that  the  commercial  courses 
we  know  today  are  essentially  vocational.  We 
commonly  think  of  vocational  courses  as  re¬ 
quiring  a  special  type  of  school  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  special  department  in  a  school.  This 
appears  to  be  true  of  law,  medicine,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  the  like.  But  there  is  a  distinction 
between  these  very  specialized  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  type  of  subject  matter  which 
contributes  the  basis  for  the  greater  part  of 
commercial  education. 

This  is  a  commercial  age.  No  one  escapes. 
The  doctor,  the  teacher,  the  mechanic,  the 
farmer,  the  housewife,  the  club  woman,  must 
know  how  to  transact  business,  to  keep  ac¬ 
counts,  to  understand  the  complicated  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  which  arise  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  contractual  relations.  If  there  are 
any  of  us  who  do  not  engage  in  salesmanship 
and  advertising  we  are  certainly  the  victims 
thereof.  For  nearly  all  of  us  history  and 
geography  are  of  little  importance  except  in 
their  commercial  phases  and  implications, 
much  as  we  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  fact. 
Indeed,  any  truthful  history  of  the  world  for 
the  current  century  must  be  chiefly  a  history 
of  trade.  Even  our  language  and  literature 
is  being  made  over  day  by  day  as  trade  names 
and  the  phrases  of  commerce  are  adopted  into 
the  common  speech  to  express  ideas  that  are 
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more  and  more  being  affected  by  our  com¬ 
mercial  activities  and  surroundings.  All  of  this 
means  that  many  things  that  are  vocational — 
when  they  are  a  part  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion — are  also  of  general  interest  and  value  to 
all  of  us.  More  than  that,  since  we  are  all 
business  men  and  women  more  or  less,  they 
have  a  vocational  value  to  all  of  us. 

Open  Commercial  Courses  to  the  ^^General" 
Student 

My  argument  is  that,  while  there  are  certain 
parts  of  the  field  of  commercial  education  that 
are  essentially  and  purely  vocational,  there  is 
a  much  larger  portion  of  it  that  properly 
belongs  to  any  scheme  -  of  liberal  education 
that  is  up-to-date.  Except  for  stenography, 
advanced  courses  in  Iwokkeeping  and  account¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  some  technical  courses  in 
certain  special  business  activities,  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  any  of  the  so-called  commercial 
subjects  that  do  not  have  as  much  general 
appeal  and  general  value  to  the  great  m.ajorlty 
of  pupils  in  secondary  or  higher  education  as 
have  most  of  the  courses  in  history  or  science 
that  are  usually  offered  and  vastly  more  than 
the  traditional  courses  in  language  and  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Why,  then,  are  we  not  ready  for  the  next 
great  step  in  commercial  education,  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  a  large  number  of  these  commercial 
courses  to  the  general  student,  not  as  an 
addendum  to  a  liberal  education,  but  as  an 
integral  part  thereof?  No  doubt  some  adapta¬ 
tions  may  be  necessary  in  the  body  of  subject 
matter  presented,  but  by  no  means  should 
these  courses  lose  those  characteristics  of 
commercial  education  that  are  its  strength  and 
its  pride.  Subject  matter  should  remain  in¬ 
tensely  practical,  no  teachers  should  be  used 
except  those  that  have  had  actual  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  business  problems  they 
discuss,  close  contact  should  be  maintained 
with  the  business  world  and  with  representa¬ 
tive  leaders  of  it,  the  aim  of  the  course  should 
be  to  prepare  members  of  the  class  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  business  affairs,  and  the  tests  used 
should  measure  ability  to  make  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  subject  matter  studied. 

Keep  Up  the  Tight  for  Kecognition 

Of  course  you  are  thinking,  “What  can  we 
do  about  it?”  You  will  say,  “How  can  we 
change  college  and  high  school  courses  of 
study?  The  first  approach  must  come  from 
the  authorities,  with  offers  to  give  proper 
recognition  and  credit  to  our  work.”  But,  my 
dear  friends,  do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which 
educational  reform  has  come  from  within?  A 
new  course  is  not  often  invented  by  college 
faculties  or  boards  of  education.  Some  one 
must  first  show  what  can  be  done;  then  the 


educational  seers  reluctantly  accede  when  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  forces  them  to  give  it  a  trial ;  in 
time  they  forget  it  is  a  stranger,  tack  a  dig¬ 
nified  name  upon  it  and  proclaim  it  a  won¬ 
derful  product  of  scholastic  genius  and  fore¬ 
sight.  If  commercial  subjects  are  ever  given 
a  proper  “credit  rating”  before  our  college 
authorities  it  will  be  because  commercial  edu¬ 
cators  fight  for  that  action  and  fight  without 
ceasing. 

Perhaps  there  are  at  hand  ways  easily  to 
prove  the  value  of  such  courses  as  those  of 
which  I  am  thinking.  For  instance,  those  of 
us  who  have  engaged  in  attempts  at  adult 
education  have  certainly  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  in  many  of  our  cities  the  only 
demand  of  any  strength,  except  from  the 
foreign-born,  is  for  commercial  courses.  But 
the  public  has  become  so  accustomed  to  think 
of  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  as 
necessary  to  an  introduction  into  commercial 
work  that  countless  numbers  of  young  people 
attempt  these  subjects,  grow  discouraged,  and 
leave  us.  What  an  opportunity  is  here  for 
commercial  departments  to  develop  general 
courses,  not  too  difficult,  which  will  give  types 
of  business  instruction  to  those  who  would 
know  more  about  those  business  activities  in 
which  they  find  themselves  engaged  without 
understanding  what  it  all  means. 

Another  Chance  for  Service 

In  my  opinion  there  is  another  special  corner 
of  the  educational  field  where  our  commercial 
forces  have  a  wonderful  chance  to  be  of  service. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  how 
necessary  it  is  that  students  in  high  school, 
college,  and  evening  school  be  guided  in  their 
choice  of  a  vocation  and  in  their  preparation 
for  that  vocation.  The  guidance  movement 
has  fallen  into  some  disrepute  because  of  the 
exaggerated  claims  that  have  l)een  made  for 
it.  There  is  no  probability  that  any  amount 
of  study  will  ever  enable  an  adviser  to  lay  out 
with  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty 
the  best  path  for  another  person  to  pursue  in 
this  struggle  for  educational  and  vocational 
success.  But  the  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  test  his 
own  abilities,  to  obtain  some  sort  of  measure 
of  his  successes  and  failures,  to  receive  advice 
from  those  who  have  actually  seen  him  at 
work  and,  while  doing  all  this,  to  try  out 
several  fields  of  work  without  danger  of 
financial  disaster. 

The  junior  high  school  has  attempted  this 
in  a  limited  way.  But  the  junior  high  school 
has  proceeded  by  sorting  out  a  certain  number 
of  pupils  for  whom  it  assumes  that  schooling 
is  about  to  end  and  trying  these  out  in  ex¬ 
ploratory  courses,  the  sole  object  of  which  is 
to  discover  for  which  one  of  several  trades 
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the  pupil  shows  the  greatest  natural  aptitude. 
It  is  in  the  great  manufacturing  centers  that 
this  plan  has  been  especially  popular,  and 
there  is  some  question  whether  it  has  not  been 
developed  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  manufacturer  rather  than  to 
those  of  the  pupil. 

For  those  who  are  to  enter  vocations  that 
require  a  book  education  beyond  the  junior 
high  school  level,  guidance  at  present  is  largely 
guess  work.  The  research  upon  which  this 
guidance  is  based  is,  in  general,  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  and  equally  inconclusive.  The  situa¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  that  we  have  a  vast  mass 
of  information  that  we  do  not  know  how 
to  use. 

A  New  Scope  for  Commercial  Education 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  see  a  possibility 
that  commercial  courses  built  around  the 
guidance  principle  might  be  of  great  help  in 
this  problem. 

In  the  first  place  nearly  all  of  those  subjects 
that  we  group  under  the  general  head  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  touch  a  greater  variety  of 
activities  and  interests  than  do  any  other 
school  courses,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
natural  and  possibly  social  science. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  true,  probably  largely 
because  of  the  fact  just  stated,  that  the  subject 
matter  of  commercial  courses  appeals  to  the 
interests  of  more  persons  than  does  that  of 
other  school  studies.  At  least  it  appears  more 
easily  to  reach  those  whose  interests  are  not 
already  fixed  elsewhere,  and  who  therefore 
are  in  especial  need  of  guidance. 

Third,  it  is  possible  to  make  nearly  all  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  media  of  valuable  instruction 
without  becoming  unduly  technical.  In  this 
respect  they  have  a  great  advantage  over 
scientific  studies. 

Fourth,  since  all  persons  come  into  frequent 
contact  with  commercial  transactions  and 
sooner  or  later  find  use  for  business  informa¬ 
tion  of  almost  any  sort,  there  is  less  proba¬ 
bility  of  waste  of  time  than  in  other  types  of 
.school  work  if  a  pupil  attempts  a  course  in 
which  he  develops  little  interest  or  which  fails 
to  give  a  line  upon  his  abilities. 

Fifth,  good  commercial  teaching  gives  every 
pupil  a  chance  to  try  himself  out  in  action, 
applying  the  knowledge  he  is  gaining  under 
reasonably  natural  conditions.  I  know  of  no 
other  courses  that  give  this  opportunity  in 
equal  degree. 

Sixth,  the  tests  that  are  applied  in  judging 
success  or  failure  in  commercial  classes  can 
be  made  to  approximate  the  tests  that  are 
applied  outside  school  more  easily  than  in 
other  types  of  work,  because  class  conditions 
can  more  nearly  simulate  the  conditions  that 
(tertain  in  outside  life. 


Seventh,  the  type  of  teaching  and  the  type 
of  teacher  that  has  been  developed  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  appeals  much  more  fully  to 
the  kind  of  person  that  most  needs  guidance 
than  does  the  scholastic  type. 

Eighth,  when  aptitudes  are  discovered,  there 
is  an  especial  chance  that  they  can  be  directed 
into  channels  of  practical  usefulness  because 
they  have  been  disclosed  under  conditions  that 
at  least  point  in  the  direction  of  the  practical 
and  the  utilitarian. 

To  put  the  argument  more  briefly,  outside 
of  the  fine  and  mechanicjd  arts  more  people 
can  find  out  how  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  by  trying  themselves  out 
at  commercial  activities  than  by  any  other 
means  that  schools  can  offer. 

Why  should  not  some  attempts  be  made  by 
private  commercial  schools,  by  commercial  de¬ 
partments  in  high  schools,  and  even  by  college 
departments  to  develop  courses  in  various 
types  of  commercial  instruction  especially  for 
persons  who  are  not  planning  to  undertake 
specific  vocational  training,  but  want  simply 
to  find  themselves?  Why  might  not  such 
courses  be  packed  full  of  useful  business  in¬ 
formation  of  general  value  and  yet  offer  a 
chance  to  the  student  to  try  himself  out  in 
several  directions?  Why  might  not  these  ex¬ 
ploratory  courses  for  youths  and  adults  afford 
numerous  opportunities  for  those  close  con¬ 
tacts  with  actual  business  which  are  so  valu¬ 
able  a  feature  of  vocational  commercial  in¬ 
struction?  Why  does  not  some  such  work 
as  this  offer  a  wide  field  for  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  which  its  usefulness  to  society  may 
be  greatly  enhanced  ?  If  such  courses  as  these 
should  help  directly  or  indirectly  to  secure 
for  commercial  courses  some  sort  of  scholastic 
recognition,  certainly  no  harm  would  be  done. 

Times  Demand  Education  in  Business 
Principles 

I  have  attempted  to  suggest  that  without 
losing  its  vocational  value,  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  may  enter  a  more  general  field  which 
has  heretofore  been  monopolized  by  so-called 
“liberal”  studies.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
even  stronger  statement.  There  was  a  time 
when,  to  fit  a  man  for  leadership  in  the  world, 
he  must  know  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  not  much  else.  Later,  his¬ 
tory  and  the  political  sciences  became  a  more 
important  mental  equipment.  In  recent  years 
it  was  found  that  some  knowledge  of  science 
was  necessary  if  he  were  to  understand  and 
be  of  service  in  the  life  about  him.  But  today 
we  are  in  a  still  newer  environment.  The 
scholar,  the  statesman,  the  scientist  are  all 
finding  themselves  a  part  of  the  business  life 
of  this  age  of  commerce  and  industry.  Whether 
they  will  or  no,  they  serve  the  business  world. 
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Whether  they  like  it  or  not  they  must  use 
business  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

A  liberal  education  should  include  some¬ 
thing  of  all  those  lines  of  study  that  are  of 
value  to  all  of  us  in  preparation  for  a  life  of 
usefulness  in  society.  To  the  extent  to  which 
our  world  is  a  world  of  art,  of  language,  of 
politics,  of  sciences,  those  subjects  become 
valuable  features  in  our  education. 

But  when  that  world  becomes  dominantly 
a  world  of  business,  in  which  commercial 
success  overshadows  every  other  kind  of  suc¬ 


cess — and  you  dare  not  say  that  I  am  over¬ 
stating  the  situation — then  some  introduction 
into  business  principles  and  practices  becomes 
the  one  absolutely  indispensable  element  of 
any  education  that  has  any  right  to  be  called 
liberal. 

Scholasticism  may  possibly  go  on  deny¬ 
ing  this  fact  for  years  to  come,  but  that 
will  not  make  it  any  the  less  a  fact.  Com¬ 
mercial  educators  certainly  cannot  afford  to 
join  the  conservatives  in  refusing  to  face  the 
issue. 


Going  to  Los  Angeles  This  Monthl 

{.Concluded  from  page  369) 


of  the  first  study  could  well  be  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  body  of  principles  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  which  might  serve  to  guide  both  teachers 
and  administrators.  These  suggestions  are 
to  be  presented  to  the  Department  at  the 
Los  Angeles  meeting.  Will  you  write  to 


Miss  Katherine  Munkhoff,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  (address 
Grant  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa), 
what  you  think  about  the  plan  so  that  she 
may  present  your  opinion  when  the  plan  is 
presented. 


Program  for  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business  Education 

Officers  in  Charge 

President,  Helen  Reynolds,  Assistant  Professor  Secretarial  Studies,  School  of  Commerce,  Ohio  University, 

Athens,  Ohio 

Vice-President,  Frank  B.  Kyker,  Director,  Department  of  Business,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky 
Secretary,  Katherine* Munkhoff,  Instructor  in  Commerce,  Grant  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

First  Session 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1:45  P.M.,  Auditorium,  Metropolitan  High  School 

Problems  of  Subject  Matter  and  Method  in  Business  Education 

What  Are  High  School  Graduates  Doing?  by  John  Edgemond,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Subjects,  Oakland 
Public  Schools,  Oakland,  California 

What  Facilities  Are  Afforded  for  Business  Education  and  What  Kind  of  Business  Education  is  Offered  in  the 
Northwest?  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Cadisck,  Director,  School  of  Business  Administration,,  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Washington 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Commercial  Education  in  Vocational  Schools  and  Junior  Colleges — Committee  Report— 
Regina  Groves,  Teacher-Trainer  State  Board  of  Vocational  Elducation,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Victoria  McAlmon. 
Vocational  and  Placement  Secretary,  Los  Angeles  Junior  College 

What  Should  Be  the  Relative  Emphasis  on  Vocational  and  Non-Vocational  Subjects  in  the  Business  Curriculum? 
by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  IVeersing,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Southern  California 

Problems  of  State  Supervision  of  Commercial  Eklucation,  by  Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Business 
Elducation,  Department  of  Education,  State  of  California 

Second  Session 

Luncheon  Meeting — Wednesday,  July  1,  12:00  noon.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Dining  Room 

How  the  Schools  Can  Help  Business,  by  Bruce  A.  Findlay,  Department  of  Public  Relations,  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

How  Business  Can  Help  the  Schools,  by  A.  E.  Bullock,  Supervisor,  Commercial  Education,  Los  Angeles 
Public  Schools 

Third  Session 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1:45  PM.,  Auditorium,  Metropolitan  High  School 
Problems  of  Subject  Matter  and  Method  in  Business  Education 

The  Sales  Service  Curriculum  in  California,  by  Monette  Todd,  Supervisor  of  Salesmanship  and  Advertising, 
Los  Angeles  Public  Schools 

W’hat  is  the  Responsibility  of  tbe  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institution  in  Modern  Business  Elducation? 
by  Lester  B,  Rogers,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Southern  California 

What  is  tbe  Contribution  of  General  Business  Science  to  Commercial  Education  and  to  General  Education? 
by  Benjamin  Haynes,  Direetor  of  Business  Teacher  Training,  University  of  Southern  California 

Business  Meeting 
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World’s  Longest  Tapeline 
Measures  Ocean  Width 

From  "Dots  and  Dashts,”  issued  monthly  hy  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

A  tapeline  1,264  miles  long,  stretching  con¬ 
tinuously  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Azores, 
and  giving  an^®  accurate  measure  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  travelled,  w'as  reeled  out  from  the  cable 
steamer  “Dominia”  while  the  world’s  fastest 
submarine  cable^°  was  being  laid.  This  tape- 
line,  which  was  really  a  fine  steel  piano  wire, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the®®  tele¬ 
graph  cable  which  was  passing  over  the  stern 
sheaves  at  the  same  time.  The  wire  was 
merely  for  the  purpose*®  of  checking  the  dis¬ 
tance  travelled  by  the  ship,  and  expensive  as 
the  method  may  seem,  it  is  the  only  accu¬ 
rate'®®  means  yet  developed  for  calculating 
with  precision  the  speed  and  mileage  of  a 
vessel. 

The  wire  could  just  as  readily'*®  have  been 
4,0<X)  miles  long,  had  such  a  distance  been 
travellefl  by  the  “Dominia.”  The  mileage 
from  Bay  Roberts,'*®  Newfoundland,  to  Horta, 
on  the  Island  of  Fayal,  Azores,  was  only  1,264, 
however,  so  just'®®  that  many  miles  of  wire 
were  left  in  the  ocean.  The  occasion  for  the 
measurement  was  the  laying  of  a'*®  new  type 
of  cable,  which  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  and 
revolutionary  construction  made  it  important 
that  the  amount  laid*®®  be  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  1,341  nautical  miles  specified  by  the 
engineers.  Any**®  greater  length  would  have 
upset  seriously  the  calculations  of  the  engi¬ 
neers,  and  would  have  made  operation  at  the 
desired  message**®  speed  quite  problematical. 
The  length  of  the  cable  had  been  prede¬ 
termined  by  the  contour  of  the  sea  bottom 
over  the*®®  route  that  had  been  surveyed  by 
the  engineers. 

Because  the  distance  alotig  the  sea  floor  was 
greater  than  the  distance**®  traversed  by  the 
ship,  sufficient  additional  mileage  of  cable,  or 
slack,  had  to  be  paid  out  to  permit  the 
cable*”®  to  rest  on  the  bottom.  With  the  steel 
wire  giving  the  distance  travelled  by  the  ship, 
and  with  the  contour**®  of  the  sea  bottom 
accurately  charted  for  every  mile  of  the  way, 
it  was  relatively  simple  to  figure  the  per¬ 
centage**®  of  slack  required  for  each  mile. 
This  slack  percentage  naturally  varied  with 
each  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water,*®®  and 
as  depressions  or  submerged  peaks  were 
reached  the  brakes  on  the  paying-out  ma¬ 


chinery  were  adjusted  accordingly.  Cable  en¬ 
gineers**®  made  these  adjustments  with  great 
care. 

The  measuring  wire  is  wound  on  large 
drums,  each  containing  140  miles.*®®  It  is  a 
very  small  wire — ^22-gage,  or  having  a  diam¬ 
eter  of  .028  part  of  an**®  inch — ^but  with  the 
very  high  breaking  strain  of  200  pounds.  To 
keep  it  sufficiently  taut  for  an  accurate**” 
measure  of  the  distance  across  the  ocean,  a 
strain  of  from  36  to  40  pounds  has  to  be 
maintained.*®® 

Two  paying-out  drums  were  mounted  on  the 
aft  navigation  deck.  One  of  these  drums  con¬ 
tained  the  reel  from  which**®  wire  was  being 
paid  out,  and  the  other  was  awaiting  a  change¬ 
over  when  a  reel  had  been  exhausted.  The*”® 
reels  being  stationary,  the  wire  was  reeled  off 
by  a  “flier,”  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
revolving  arm  with®*®  a  spool  through  which 
the  wire  is  pulled  by  the  wire  behind  the  ship. 

Present-day  efficiency  of  cable  laying®*®  and 
repair  work  is  a  far  cry  from  the  early  days 
of  cable  laying.  In  1866  the®*®  cost  of  sending 
twenty  words  across  the  Atlantic  was  $100. 
Now  a  full-rate  cable  from  New  York®*®  City 
to  Great  Britain  for  immediate  delivery,  for  in¬ 
stance,  costs  as  little  as  twenty  cents  a  word; 
a  deferred  message,*®®  ten  cents  a  word;  and 
week-end  and  overnight  letters,  three  and 
four  cents  a  word  respectively,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum®*®  of  twenty-five  words.  (624) 

Review  Practice  on  the  Brie} 
Forms 

From  "Progressive  Dictation" 

By  Lillian  Grissom  Wilson 

Unit  16. — Dear  Sir :  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  May  IS,  enclosing  the  invoice 
of  my  April  purchases,  but  I*®  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  am  unable  to  send  you  a  remittance 
at  this  time,  as  there  is  an*®  error  in  the  bill. 
If  you  will  refer  to  my  invoice  dated  April  22, 
you  will  see  that  you*  have  me  charged  with 
a  copy  of  “Indian  Folk  Lore”  and  two  copies 
of  “The  Individual  in  the  Field  of*®  Industry.” 
The  first-mentioned  book  has  never  been  in 
my  stock,  and  I  have  a  signed  receipt  showing 
that  I'®®  sent  you  a  remittance  for  the  latter 
under  date  of  April  25.  I  suggest  that  you 
give  your  immediate'*®  attention  to  correcting 
this  invoice,  thus  enabling  me  to  remit  you  in 
full  at  an  early  date. 
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Two  weeks  ago^^  I  wrote  you  in  reference 
to  the  new  book  “The  Doomed  Stand,”  but 
you  said  your  supply  was  exhausted.  You^®° 
will  oblige  me  greatly  if  you  will  allow  me 
ten  copies  of  your  next  shipment,  and  it  might 
be  a^**®  good  suggestion  for  you  to  draw  a 
draft  on  my  bank  for  the  entire  amount  at  the 
time  you  send^  them.  Yours  truly,  (203) 

Unit  17. — Gentlemen :  At  our  sales  meeting 
tomorrow,  I  should  like  to  have  each  agent 
give  me  the  approximate  number  of  radios^® 
he  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  deliver  during  the 
coming  year.  I  do  not  mean  to  consider  this 
as*®  a  definite  pledge,  as  no  one  can  tell  what 
influence  may  change  his  plans  altogether, 
yet  I  believe  that  in®®  many  instances  men 
fail  to  do  as  much  as  they  could  because  they 
are  not  made  responsible  for  a  definite*®  num¬ 
ber  of  sales.  A  goal  set  high  spurs  the  spirit 
and  gets  a  response  in  the  form  of  unusual 
endeavors.^®®  It  is  this  added  vim  that  makes 
all  the  difference  between  real  success  and 
merely  a  good  showing.  Let  us^^®  make  this 
year  different  from  all  others  by  under¬ 
taking  to  reach  a  mark  that  may  appear  im¬ 
possible  at  first  glance,**®  but  let  us  determine 
to  reach  it,  never  losing  sight  of  that  aim  for 
an  instant. 

Do  not  make  the*®®  mistake  of  thinking  you 
know  all  there  is  to  know  about  our  radios. 
Our  new  models  differ  from  those  of**®  other 
years  both  in  quality  and  in  beauty,  so  you 
should  make  it  a  rule  to  study  some  new 
or2oo  unusual  point  about  them  each  day.  Our 
reduced  prices,  which  we  are  able  to  give  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  railway  rates,'"'^®  and  the  new 
easy  credit  plans  should  aid  you  men  in  get¬ 
ting  our  stock  moving  immediately.  If  I  am 
not^*®  mistaken,  this  office  will  make  history 
for  the  company  this  year.  Cordially  yours, 
(253) 

Unit  18. — Dear  Sir :  It  is  probable  that  you 
are  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  have  read  about 
what  we  advertise  in  your^°  city  newspapers, 
and  have  bought  from  us  on  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions,  yet  we  want  to  know  that 
every  person*®  in  the  state  has  a  chance  to 
inspect  the  low  prices  of  our  merchandise. 

In  order  to  insure  this  right®®  for  all,  we 
have  put  out  a  big  catalogue,  which  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  quantity  and  quality*®  of 
our  stock.  In  it  you  will  notice  that  the  prices 
are  lower  than  in  any  previous  year,  and 
each*®®  line  of  goods  is  sufficient  to  offer  you 
various  choices.  We  have  arranged  our  order 
blanks  and  classified  items  in**®  the  catalogue 
so  as  to  economize  your  time  in  ordering. 

We  assure  you  that  it  will  be  a  real 
pleasure**®  to  take  care  of  your  wants  if  you 
will  only  acquaint  us  with  them,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  a*®®  very  great  improvement 
over  the  tiresome  personal  shopping.  We  de¬ 
termine,  too,  that  no  buyer  shall  have  any 
difficulty  about  his**®  order;  we  shall  satisfy 
him  in  every  particular.  His  complaints  will 
educate  us  in  the  very  difficult  art  of  using*®® 
our  defeats  for  the  improvement  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  technique. 

We  have  not  checked  our  record  to  see 
whether  you  are**®  using 'this  means  of  getting 
low  price  and  satisfactory  quality  insurance  or 


not,  nevertheless  we  are  sending  you  one  of**® 
our  new  catalogues  and  a  return  envelope  for 
the  order,  which  we  hope  to  receive  soon. 
Cordially  yours,  (258) 

The  Penalty  of  Leadership 

In  every  field  of  endeavor,  he  that  is  first 
must  perpetually  live  in  the  white  light  of 
publicity.  Whether  the*®  leadership  be  vested 
in  a  man  or  in  a  manufactured  product,  emu¬ 
lation  and  envy  are  ever  at  work.  In  art,*** 
in  literature,  in  music,  in  industry,  the  reward 
and  the  punishment  are  always  the  same.  The 
reward  is  widespread  recognition;®®  the  pun¬ 
ishment,  fierce  denial  and  detraction.  When  a 
man’s  work  becomes  a  standard  for  the  whole 
world,  it  also  becomes*®  a  target  for  the  shafts 
of  the  envious  few.  If  his  work  is  merely 
mediocre,  he  will  be  left  severely*®®  alone — 
if  he  achieve  a  masterpiece,  it  will  set  a  million 
tongues  a-wagging. 

Jealousy  does  not  protrude  its  forked 
tongue**®  at  the  artist  who  produces  a  com¬ 
monplace  painting.  Whatsoever  you  write,  or 
paint,  or  play,  or  sing,  or  build,  no**®  one  will 
strive  to  surpass  you  or  to  slander  you  unless 
your  work  be  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
genius.*®®  Long,  long  after  a  great  work  or 
a  good  work  has  been  done,  those  who  are 
disappointed  or  envious  continue**®  to  cry  out 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  Spiteful  little  voices 
in  the  domain  of  art  were  raised  against  our*®® 
own  Whistler  as  a  mountebank,  long  after 
the  big  world  had  acclaimed  him  its  greatest 
artistic  genius.  Multitudes  flocked  to**®  Bay¬ 
reuth  to  worship  at  the  musical  shrine  of 
Wagner,  while  the  little  group  of  those  whom 
he  had  dethroned  and**®  displaced  argued 
angrily  that  he  was  no  musician  at  all.  The 
little  world  continued  to  protest  that  Fulton 
could  never*®®  build  a  steamboat,  while  the 
big  world  flocked  to  the  river  banks  to  see 
his  boat  steam  by. 

The  leader**®  is  assailed  because  he  is  a 
leader,  and  the  effort  to  equal  him  is  merely 
added  proof  of  that  leadership.*®®  Failing  to 
equal  or  to  excel,  the  follower  seeks  to  de¬ 
preciate  and  to  destroy — but  only  confirms 
once  more  the**®  superiority  of  that  which  he 
strives  to  supplant.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  this.  It  is  as  old  as  the**®  world  and  as 
old  as  the  human  passions — envy,  fear,  greed, 
ambition,  and  the  desire  to  surpass.  And  it 
all*®®  avails  nothing.  If  the  leader  truly  leads, 
he  remains — ^the  leader.  Master-poet,  master- 
painter,  master-workman,  each  in  his**®  turn  is 
assailed,  and  each  holds  his  laurels  through 
the  ages.  That  which  is  good  or  great  makes 
itself  known,*®®  no  matter  how  loud  the  clamor 
of  denial.  That  which  deserves  to  live — 
lives.  (414) 

A  Business  Man  Has  Found 

The  Perfect  Secretary 

But  Fears  He  Will  Lose  Her 

I  have  for  many  years  been  searching  for 
that  most  elusive  creature— a  shorthand-typist 
whose  work  is  perfect  and*®  who  will  not 
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leave  me,  at  the  height  of  her  perfection,  in 
order  to  become  the  wife  of  some  bounder*® 
of  a  bookkeeper  who  does  not  need  her  half 
so  much  as  1. 

The  first  typist  I  ever  had  was®®  over  thirty- 
five  ;  her  greatest  asset  was  her  common  sense 
and  an  ability  to  perform  successfully  the  most 
intricate  tasks,*®  with  only  the  briefest  of 
instructions  from  me. 

During  the  eighteen  months  she  was  with 
me  my  business  prospered  in*®®  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  way.  Then  she  left  me  to  marry 
a  Congregational  minister. 

Since  that  time,  sixteen  years  ago,  I*^®  have 
been  searching  for  another  like  her.  She  was 
replaced  by  a  girl  of  twenty-seven  who,  while 
otherwise  perfectly**®  capable,  had  a  most 
amazing  disregard  for  the  customary  English 
spelling.  Long  and  difficult  words  seldom 
bothered  her ;  but  such*®®  renderings  as  “Buck- 
stone,”  “tuff,”  “untill,”  and  “truely”  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  I  discharged  her  on  the 
day  she  typed  “nuse”**®  for  “news.”  She  told 
me  after  I  had  corrected  her  that  she  did  not 
think  I  meant  “that  news.” 

After*®®  this  experience  I  decided,  on  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  to  try  a  much  younger  type 
of  girl.  During  the**®  war  I  had  several  of 
these — girls  who  had  come  straight  from  busi¬ 
ness  colleges  with  possibly  only  a  few  days’**® 
experience  obtained  in  a  temporary  post. 

I  found  that,  while  they  were  very  hard¬ 
working  and  anxious  to  please,  they**®  lacked 
that  common  sense  and  mental  stability  which 
a  few  years  in  business  will  give. 

I  remember  one  experience  of**®  this  when 
I  first  decided  to  send  out  to  customers  a  small 
works  magazine.  I  set  one  of  these  young¬ 
sters*®®  busy  typing  the  wrappers  for  them. 
She  finished  them  in  a  remarlobly  short  time, 
but  with  all  the  addresses  near**®  the  bottom 
of  the  wrapper,  where,  of  course,  they  were 
hidden  when  the  packets  were  made  up. 

The  same  girl**®  once  typed  an  address  on 
both  sides  of  a  luggage  tally,  “in  case  it  came 
off.”  Another  girl,  whom  I*®®  engaged  for  a 
holiday  period,  had  a  most  annoying  habit  of 
omitting  the  date  of  a  letter  and  addressing 
everyone®*® — firm,  company,  corporation,  spin¬ 
ster,  or  wife — as  “Dear  Sir,”  and  on  one 
occasion  “Dead  Sir.” 

I  had  almost  given  up*®®  hope  of  finding 
anyone  to  equal  my  first  typist,  until  six 
months  ago,  when  I  obtained  by  means  of 
a**®  brief  advertisement  a  typist  who  not  only 
equals  but  excels  my  first  expert. 

She  is  a  most  efficient  young  woman**®  of 
twenty,  who  knows  the  difference  between  a 
semicolon  and  a  colon,  who  never  misspells 
“privilege”  or  puts  another  “o”*®®  in  “Middles¬ 
brough.”  Her  typing  is  really  magnificent ; 
she  uses  all  her  fingers,  never  looks  at  the 
keys,  and  types  letter**®  after  letter  without 
error  or  erasure.  Her  shorthand  is  a  most 
artistic  system  of  curves  to  which  I  am  a*®® 
stranger,  but  which  she  can  write  and  read 
back  faster  than  I  can  dictate. 

One  would  think  that  with  such®*®  a  paragon 
I  should  be  content,  yet  I  know  I  shall  not 
have  her  much  longer.  Already  she  receives 
a®*®  remarkable  number  of  telephone  calls  from 


the  bespatted  young  man  who  waits  outside 
my  office  each  night  at  five-thirty.®*®  I  have 
learned  by  tactful  inquiry  that  he  is  a  char¬ 
tered  accountant  and  will  probably  marry  her 
in  a  few®*®  months. 

What  can  I  do  to  keep  my  perfect  typist? 
(590) — From  the  “Daily  Mail,"  London 

Business  Letters 

(From  "Rationed  Dictation,"  Part  II,  pages  186  and 

190,  Utters  262  and  268) 

Mr.  Melvin  F.  Whitlock 

124  Silver  Street 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Sir: 

We  trust  that  we  shall  this*®  year  again 
have  the  privilege  of  caring  for  the  baggage 
of  your  campers.  We  would  suggest  that, 
as  soon  as*®  you  determine  on  what  date  you 
desire  the  baggage  called  for,^  you  inform  us, 
so  that  we  may  make  reservations*®  of  service. 

To  enable  us  to  comply  with  the  railroad’s 
regulations,  the  list  of  names  and  addresses  at 
which  calls*®  are  to  be  made  must  also  show 
the  number  of  passengers  from  each  address 
and  must  follow  immediately  after  the*®®  name. 
If  the  passenger  is  between  five  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  notation  should  read  If 

over  twelve**®  years  “1,”  “2,”  etc.,  as  may  be 
the  case. 

The  passengers  should  be  instructed  in  your 
notices  that,  in**®  order  to  insure  that  the 
baggage  reaches  camp  at  the  desired  time,  it 
must  be  ready  for  delivery  to  our**®  driver 
on  the  day  on  which  you  instruct  us  to  make 
the  call.  This  is  for  the  mutual  advantage 
of**®  all  concerned. 

Baggage  checks  are  now  ready  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  rnake  delivery  of  them  to  you 
upon*®®  receipt  of  your  campers’  list.  We 
request  that  this»ibe  in  our  hands  as  early  as 
possible  and  at  least**®  several  days  before  the 
baggage  moves,  to  enable  us  to  have  the  calls 
properly  routed  for  attention. 

Transportation  should  be**®  submitted  to  us 
after  it  is  purchased  to  enable  us  to  secure 
the  record  necessary  for  us  to  comply  with**® 
the  rules  of  the  railroad  company’s  baggage 
departments. 

We  assure  you  of  our  desire  to  cooperate 
with  you  to  the**®  end  that  the  baggage  of 
your  campers  may  reach  destination  promptly 
and  at  the  time  you  desire. 

Yours  very  truly,  (300) 

Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Danielson 

720  Riverside  Drive 
New  York,  New  York 
Dear  Mrs.  Danielson : 

Pardon  the  seeming  persistence,*®  but  this 
third  letter  would  probably  never  go  into  the 
mails  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  value*® 
your  patronage ;  that  we  are  eager  to  have  you 
with  us  again,  satisfied. 

We  have  carefully  searched  our  records  to*® 
discover  whether  some  inconvenience  reported 
by  you  had  not  been  attended  to ;  but  we  find 
nothing,  no  mention  of  any*®  kind.  And  this 
makes  us  wonder  why  you  have  not  made  a 
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Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the 
country.  Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges — now  or  later.  Half  of  the  state  universities 
have  selected  our  candidates.  Dependable  service.  Em¬ 
ployers  report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Preaidmnt  Shubert-Rialto  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Moderate  Demand 

Written  March  31.  We  need  four  good  field  men  for  A-1 
Eastern  private  schools;  seven  men  for  public  schools; 
two  men  for  colleges,  one  East  and  one  far  West;  twelve 
women  for  public  schools,  scattered  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  eastward.  The  regular  seasonal  demand  will  soon 
be  here.  We  are  enrolling  many  very  fine  teachers.  May 
we  help  you? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

( A  Specialty  by  a  Spmcialiat) 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr.  Larcom  Are.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

_ ^ _ I _ Z _ I 
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purchase  here  for  the  past  several  months. 
We*®®  feel  that  we  can  please  you  with  large, 
varied  stocks,  with  intelligent  service,  with 
experience  in  markets  here  and  abroad,**® 
with  prices  which  are  moderated  to  a  fair 
level  because  of  the  enormous  buying  power 
of  seven  great  stores! 

Ifn®  have  given  you  reason  for  with¬ 
drawing  your  patronage,  we  would  deem  it  a 
favor  to  have  you  tell  us*®®  so  on  the  enclosed 
card.  We  will  make  amends. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  had  no  need 
recently*®®  of  what  we  have  to  offer,  will  you 
let  us  have  your  assurance.  It  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  ! 

Sincerely  yours,  (199) 

Transcription  Project  Letter 

My  dear  Mr.  Pepe: 

We  realize  that  the  appearance  of  our  let¬ 
ters  is  growing  more  important  every  day. 
The  people*®  who  receive  them  are  more 
favorably  impressed  if  they  are  neatly  typed 
and  attractively  arranged  on  our  letterhead. 
You  may*®  use  the  set-up  of  this  letter  as  a 
model  to  guide  you  in  the  future. 

Unless  your  dictator  seriously®®  objects  (in 
which  case  you  may  use  the  indented  form), 
please  use  the  block  method  of  paragraphing. 
Also  use  the®®  block  or  flush  form  in  the 
heading,  salutation,  complimentary  close.  Arm 
name,  and  title  of  dictator.  This  will  give 
you*®®  uniformity  of  method  throughout. 

Do  not  abbreviate  but  type  out  the  month, 
and  place  the  date  in  the  upper  right-**®  hand 
corner  of  your  letter  copy  about  three  spaces 
above  the  heading,  making  the  end  of  the  date 
line  even**®  with  the  right-hand  margin  of  the 
body  of  your  letter.  The  date  is  a  part  of 
the  letter,  not*®®  the  letterhead.  This  is  the 
reason  wby  it  should  not  be  placed  too  close 
to  the  letterhead  display. 

It  is*®®  a  good  idea  before  beginning  your 
letter  to  glance  at  your  shorthand  notes  and 
form  a  judgment  as  to  how*®°  long  the  letter 
will  be.  After  this  is  done  you  can  easily 
visualize  it  on  paper.  The  right-hand  and**® 
left-hand  margins  should  be  equal  in  width. 
Double  spaces  should  be  used  between  heading, 
salutation,  body,  paragraphs,  complimentary 
close,**®  and  firm  name.  Leave  four  spaces 
between  the  firm  name  and  the  title  of  the 
dictator. 

The  complimentary  close  should*®®  start  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  sheet.  Should  the 
signature  of  your  dictator  be  difficult  to  read, 
his  name*®®  should  be  typed  either  above  his 
title  or  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  where 
you  would  ordinarily  place  his®®®  initials. 

Yours  very  truly,  (304) 

Clear  Fused  Quartv^ 

From  ** Popular  Research  Narratives" 

{Copyright  by  the  IVilliams  Sr  IVilkins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

By  nine  years  of  persistent  scientific  re¬ 
search,  a  process  has  been  developed  for  com¬ 
mercial  production  of  clear  fused  quartz  in*® 


large  quantities  and  in  relatively  large  masses. 
Not  only  important  industries,  but  also  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  sciences  and  arts  are*®  favorably 
affected.  As  silicon  dioxide  constitutes  no 
less  than  three-fifths  of  the  outer  ten  miles 
of  the  Earth,  the®®  only  evident  limitations  are 
mechanical,  mostly  in  size,  strength,  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  equipment  for  production  in  quantity, 
and  the  cost.^ 

Most  important  of  the  properties  of  this 
substance  as  they  now  appear  are:  1.  ability 
to  transmit  wave  lengths  of*®®  the  spectrum 
ranging  from  invisible  infra-red,  or  heat  rays, 
through  the  visible  colors  to  the  extremely 
short  invisible  ultra-**®  violet  rays,  at  the 
other  end ;  2.  an  extremely  low  coefficient  of 
thermal  expansion  (fifty-eight  hundred  mil¬ 
lionths  per  degree**®  Centigrade),  one-four¬ 
teenth  that  of  glass,  one-seventeenth  that 
of  platinum,  and  one-thirty-fourth  that  of 
copper. 

Our  country’s*®®  copy  of  the  international 
standard  of  length  is  a  platinum  bar  having 
two  studs  one  hundred  centimeters  apart, 
housed  in*®®  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  at 
Washington.  Great  precautions  are  taken  to 
keep  it  at  constant  temperature.  A  rod  of 
fused*®®  quartz  one  meter  long  expands  only 
about  six-tenths  of  a  millimeter  (approxi¬ 
mately  the  full  length  of  a  hyphen  in**®  this 
type)  for  a  temperature  rise  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  degrees  Centigrade  (eighteen  hundred 
Fahrenheit). 

A  rod  one  meter  long  (thirty-**®nine  and 
thirty-seven  hundredths  inches)  will  emit  at 
either  end  about  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the 
visible  light*®®  passed  into  the  other  end.  It 
can  transmit  visible  and  invisible  rays  around 
curves,  with  little  loss.  In  other  words,*®®  it 
is  very  transparent.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
two  and  twenty-one  hundr^ths.  The  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  these  and  other®®®  properties  are 
apparent. 

Because  of  its  small  change  of  length  with 
large  change  of  temperature  it  may  be  utilized 
in®*®  pendulums  of  clocks.  Tuning  forks  do 
not  appreciably  change  pitch.  When  glass 
and  fused  quartz  thermometers  were  placed  in 
melting®*®  ice  (zero  Centigrade),  then  im¬ 
mediately  heated  to  five  hundred  fifteen  de¬ 
grees  and  again  put  in  melting  ice,  the  glass 
thermometer®®®  read  four  degrees  below  zero 
but  the  quartz  thermometer  read  exactly 
zero. 

For  accurate  work  in  astronomy  it  is  essen¬ 
tial®®®  that  the  huge  reflectors  (mirrors)  and 
lenses  do  not  suffer  the  slightest  change  of 
size  or  shape.  For  glass,  heretofore*®®  the 
only  substance  available,  this  has  necessitated 
maintaining  a  constant  temperature  by  elab¬ 
orate  precautions.  For  lenses  and  reflectors 
of  fused**®  quartz  these  precautions  may  be 
omitted  or  at  least  much  reduced. 

•  Glass  condenser  lenses  in  large  motion- 
picture  machines  have**®  short  life,  often 
breaking  in  a  day  or  two,  because  frequently 
subjected  to  high  temperatures.  Quartz  lenses 
operated  six  to*®®  eight  months  were  yet  in 
service. 

A  quarter-inch-diameter  glass  tube  heated 
red  and  slowly  dipped  into  water  splinters.*®® 
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A  mass  of  fused  quartz  heated  by  oxygen 
flame  to  thirty-two  hundred  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  (melting  point  of  platinum),  when*®^ 
dipped  into  water  cools  without  cracking. 

Ultra-violet  rays  from  a  mercury  vapor 
lamp  of  quartz  may  be  directed  and®^®  localized 
through  a  quartz  rod,  curved  as  found  neces¬ 
sary,  so  that  cavities  of  the  human  body  and 
other  places  hitherto®*®  difficult  of  access  for 
examination,  may  be  photographed  or  observed 
directly. 

To  produce  clear  fused  quartz  the  clean 
natural  crystals®®®  of  small  size  are  packed 
as  densely  as  possible  in  a  graphite  or  carbon 
crucible,  so  that  in  the  inevitable®®®  cracking 
of  the  crystals  as  the  temperature  is  raised  the 
parts  cannot  separate  and  permit  gas  which 
may  be  present®®®  in  small  quantities  to  enter 
the  crevices  and  form  bubbles.  In  a  modified 
vacuum  furnace,  the  quartz  is  heated  to®^ 
melting  (about  eighteen  hundred  degrees 
Centigrade)  quickly  as  possible  (in  forty-five 
minutes  or  less)  while  the  pressure  is  kept®*® 
as  low  as  possible.  The  resulting  transparent 
slugs,  containing  a  few  small  bubbles,  are 
placed  in  another  graphite  crucible  sus¬ 
pended®®®  in  a  vertical  carbon  tube  furnace, 
with  a  graphite  piston  closely  fitting  the 
crucible  and  weighted.  The  slugs  are  heated*®® 
to  fusion,  the  bubbles  mostly  collapsed  by  the 
weight,  which  also  extrudes  the  quartz  through 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible^®®  in  rods,  tubes, 
and  other  desired  forms.  When  large  blocks 
are  to  be  made,  a  vacuum  furnace  is  used 
which'*®  is  capable  of  withstanding  very  high 
pressure.  As  soon  as  the  quartz  is  fused, 
the  vacuum  valve  is  closed  and**®  the  pressure 
raised.  Thus  are  produced  very  large  blocks 
of  quartz  freer  from  bubbles  than  many  kinds 
of  the  best*®®  optical  glass.  (762) 

— Prepared  from  information  supplied  by 
the  General  Electric  Company,  based  on  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Edward  R.  Berry,  Assistant 
Director,  Thomson  Research  Laboratory, 
fV est  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  his  assistants, 
L.  B.  Miller,  and  P.  K.  Devers. 

One  Difference  Between  Great 
Men  and  Us 

By  Bruce  Barton 

In  tht  "Red  Book  Ma/^azine" 

“It  was  one  of  those  scorching  summer 
days  when  no  one  seemed  inclined  for  work,” 
says  Sir  T.  E.  Fuller*®  in  his  “Reminiscence 
of  Cecil  Rhodes.” 

“I  strolled  into  the  Secretary’s  office  (in  the 
government  building.  Cape  Colony)  simply 
for*®  a  chat.  We  talked  lazily,  and  conversa¬ 
tion  flagged.  Suddenly  pointing  to  the  large 
map  of  Africa  hung  on  the  office®®  wall,  he 
exclaimed : 

“  ‘Let  us  fetch  Rhodes  and  get  him  onto 
the  map!’ 

“Mr.  Rhodes  came  into  the  room,  and®®  he 
did  get  onto  the  map,  and  the  trouble  was  to 
get  him  away  from  it.  He  discoursed  for  a*®® 
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full  hour  on  the  land  and  its  people  and  his 
own  schemes.  IV e  soon  forgot  the  heat  under 
the  spell^^  of  his  enthusiasm.” 

To  push  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  north  into  the  lands  where  only  savages 
and  cannibals^^®  had  dwelt,  to  link  the  whole 
vast  continent  by  railroads  and 
lines — ^this  was  the  empire  dream 
Rhodes. 

Immersed  in  that  dream,  he  had  no  time  to 
think  about  the  heat.  The  probabilities  are, 
indeed,  that  he^®°  was  almost  unconscious  of 
it,  for  the  secret  of  being  insulated  against 
the  unavoidable  discomforts  and  annoyances 
of  the  world^  is  this — to  find  a  big  job  and 
get  absorbed  in  it  utterly. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  points*^®  in  which 
great  men  differ  from  us. 

Who  from  reading  his  commentaries  would 
ever  guess  that  Julius  Caesar  was  afflicted**® 
with  fits? 

Charmed  and  soothed  by  Beethoven’s  com¬ 
positions,  who  would  imagine  that  he  was  a 
lifelong  sufferer? 

An  energetic  gentleman**®  named  St.  Paul, 
irritated  by  the  constant  letters  of  complaint 
that  came  to  his  desk,  burst  out  once  and 
told**®  his  correspondents  what  he  could  com¬ 
plain  about  if  he  wanted  to: 

“Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods;  once  was 
poo  stoned ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck  ...  in 
journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils 
of  robbers — ” 

Yet,  as  he  said**®  elsewhere,  he  had  learned 
in  whatsoever  state  he  was,  thereziith  to  be 
content. 

It  was  all  a  part  of  the*^°  game,  something 
not  worth  talking  about,  since  it  couldn’t  be 
helped. 

Somewhere  this  hot  summer  a  scientist  is 
working  night**®  and  day  on  a  discovery  that 
will  make  all  human  existence  easier  and 
happier. 

Somewhere  a  writer  is  immersed  in®*®  a 
book  that  will  change  the  thinking  of  a  nation. 

And  we  stand  on  the  corners,  complaining 
of  the  heat.  (400) 

Key  to  specimen  of  Miss  Hough's 
Reporting  Notes 

Q  Were  you  employed  as  salesman  with 
the  Hamilton  Carpet  Company  during  1930? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  What*®  was  the  last  day  you  worked 
there?  Do  you  remember  about  the  date? 
A  I  do  not  know  exactly.  It*®  was  a  week 
before  the  closing  of  the  Hamilton  Carpet 
Company. 

Q  It  was  around  the  10th  of  October  ? 
A*®  I  understand  they  closed  around  the  4th. 

Q  The  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  the 
16th;  you  think  it  was*®  around  the  4th  your 
employment  terminated?  A  Yes. 

Q  Prior  to  then  did  you  have  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  bankrupt,*®®  Irving  King? 
A  Yes. 

Q  About  what  time?  How  long  before  the 
4th  of  October?  A  It  would  be  a**®  week 
before  or  two  weeks  before  the  closing. 


telegraph 
of  CeciP*® 


Q  Where  did  this  conversation  take  place? 
A  In  the  Bronx  while**®  walking  from  his 
home  to  the  subway  station. 

Q  What  did  he  say  at  that  time?  A  Told 
me  that**®  he  had  intended  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  that  he  would  go  out  in  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  and**®  he  also  told  me  he  intended  to 
come  out  ahead  $2,000. 

Q  What  did  he  mean  by  that?*®®  A  He 
said  he  did  not  have  any  money  and  did  not 
want  to  give  up  the  business.  (218) 


The  most  manifest  sign  of  wisdom  is  con¬ 
tinual  cheerfulness.  (9) 


Every  person  has  two  educations ;  one  which 
he  received  from  others,  and  one,  more  im¬ 
portant,  which  he  gives  himself.  (19) 


Testimony  in  an  Accident  Case — 
IV 

(Concluded  from  the  May  issue) 

Q  What  happened  then  after  you  got  out¬ 
side? 

A  They  gave  me  first  aid*®*®  and  after  that 
I  lay  down  to  rest. 

Q  What  do  you  mean  they  gave  you  first 
aid — what  did*®*®  they  do  for  you? 

A  I  guess  it  was  iodine  they  put  into  the 
wound.  Of  course  I  was  terribly*®*®  nervous 
and  upset.  I  did  not  look  at  the  wound  at  all. 

Q  After  you  got  this  first  aid,  what**®®  did 
they  do  then  ? 

A  I  had  an  appointment  with  a  friend  for 
that  evening,  and  I  asked  one  of***®  the  girls 
to  call  her,  so  she  would  not  wait,  and  if  it 
were  convenient  for  her  to  come  down***®  and 
take  me  home. 

Q  Subsequently  she  did  come  down  and 
take  you  home? 

A  She  came  down  and  took***®  me  home. 

Q  Before  you  reached  your  home,  did  you 
go  any  place? 

A  Yes,  after  we  left,  we  went***®  to  the 
hospital. 

Q  Which  hospital? 

A  Post  Graduate. 

Q  Were  you  treated  there? 

A  Yes. 

Q  What  was  done**®®  for  you  there? 

A  A  very  painful  treatment.  I  don’t  know 
just  what  it  was.  The  doctor  opened  the 
wound***®  and  looked  around  for  glass  as  he 
said,  and  I  guess  it  was  cleaned  out.  I  really 
don’t  know  what***®  treatment  he  gave.  I  was 
very  weak  from  loss  of  blood  and  terribly 
nervous,  and  I  did  not  look  at***®  him  either 
while  he  fixed  it. 

Q  Was  it  bleeding  at  that  time? 

A  Oh,  yes,  when  I  woke  up  from***®  the 
little  nap  that  I  had,  the  bandages  and  every¬ 
thing  were  covered  with  blood. 

Q  The  bandages  that  were**®®  placed  on  at 
the  first  aid,  after  the  iodine  treatment,  do  you 
mean? 

A  Yes. 
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Q  After  the  hospital  had^**°  given  you  this 
treatment,  where  did  you  go  then? 

A  From  there  I  want^  something  to  eat. 
I  thought  I  had  some  nourishment  I 

would  be  stronger,  so  we  went  to  the  Hotel 
Shelton  for  dinner;  a  few  feet^“®  from  the 
dining  room  I  fainted. 

Q  What  happened  then? 

A  I  don’t  know,  but  when  I  came  to,  F*®® 
was  in  a  room  upstairs. 

Q  And  then  what  happened  after  that? 

A  I  had  some  dinner  and  rested  and^^®® 
then  my  friend  took  me  home. 

Q  After  you  arrived  at  home,  what  did 
you  do? 

A  Went  to  bed.^^*® 

Q  How  long  did  you  remain  at  home? 

A  The  accident  happened  on  Thursday,  and 
I  remained  home  Friday,  Saturday,^**®  and 
Sunday. 

Q  Did  you  remain  in  bed  those  three  days 
or  not? 

A  Yes.  I  was  terribly  nervous  and^^*® 
upset.  (1461) 


to  the  April  0.  G.  A.  Plate 

You  hold  in  your  hands  the  future  and  can 
do  whatever  you  will  with  your  years — ^if  only 
you  begin*®  right  now.  Dream  the  dreams  of 
youth,  see  the  great  visions,  yes;  but  do  not 
fail  to  work  like  fighting*®  fire  to  make  those 
visions  real.  Set  your  minds  on  high  things 
and  you  can  bring  them  to  pass.  Give®®  the 
best  in  you,  even  while  doing  the  very  small 
tasks  put  before  you  to  do. 

It  is  good  to®®  know  that  you  are  fitting 
yourselves  for  work,  because  that  brings  more 
real  fun  in  life  than  anything  else — ^yes,^®®  even 
than  playing,  or  falling  in  love,  or  things  like 
that.  You  can  get  more  solid  satisfaction  out 
of  it^*®  every  day  in  the  week  and  every  week 
in  the  year  than  from  anything  else.  (135) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

The  Woman  of  It! 

Officer:  Say,  lady,  do  you  realize  that  you 
were  going  fifty  miles  an  hour? 

Lady :  Oh !  Officer,  I  couldn’t  have*®  been ; 
I’ve  only  been  driving  fifteen  minutes!  (27) 

Amen! 

“Are  you  fond  of  music?” 

“Not  very,  but  I  prefer  it  to  popular 
songs.”  (14) 

*'Doubty"  Deeds 

Young  Bragger:  My  grandfather  built  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Unsympathetic  Listener;  Aw,  that’s  noth¬ 
ing.  Do  you  know  the  Dead  Sea?  Well,*®  my 
grandfather  killed  it.  (24) 


Business  First 

A  (^lumbus  hotel,  popular  with  traveling 
salesmen,  sent  this  wire: 

“Applebaum  &  (}oldblatt, 

“New  York  City. 

“Your  salesman,  Sam  Goldstein,*®  died  here 
today.  What  shall  we  do?” 

The  hotel  manager  received  the  following 
reply : 

“Search  his  pockets  for  orders.”  (39) 

The  Boss’s  Privilege 

The  president  of  a  large  corporation  had 
occasion  one  day  to  reprimand  an  employee 
for  his  inefficiency,  whereupon  the  inefficient*® 
young  man  began  finding  fault  with  the  way 
in  which  the  president  was  managing  affairs. 
The  head  of  the  corporation*®  turned  angrily 
to  the  speaker. 

“Are  you  the  president  of  this  corporation?” 
he  demanded. 

“No,  sir,  of  course  not,”  answered®®  the 
employee. 

“Well,  then,”  thundered  the  president,  “don’t 
talk  like  a  fool.”  (72) 

Helpless 

Modern  Tramp:  We’re  sunk,  boys;  me 
lighter  won’t  workl  (9) 

Teachers'  Certificates 

CINCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  fol- 
lowing  applicants  have  been  granted 
teachers’  certificates  in  Gregg  Shorthand : 

Catherine  Anderson,  Billlnxs.  Montun.i 

Dorothy  Aufderhelde.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Ber.  Sister  Barbara,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Beauchamp,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Edna  Bee,  London,  Ontario,  Canada 

Mrs.  Eranxellne  P.  Belle.  Wsshlngton,  D.  C. 

Elton  E.  Brandhorst,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Lois  Brysn,  Lebsnon,  Tennessee 

Dulrle  Buckingham,  Fulton.  Kentucky 

Estela  E.  Calderon,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Mabel  Sayward  Catlln.  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Lillian  Cochran,  Alexandria.  Ohio 

Klchard  O.  Cole,  Abilene,  Texas 

Irene  Carson  Crowder.  San  Angelo,  Texas 

Mrs.  E.  Jean  Croaler,  Flushing.  Long  Island,  New  York 

Llnna  Mae  Decker.  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio 

J.  Theo  Domlney,  Clio,  Alabama 

Louise  Dopson,  Lake  City,  Florida 

(Miss)  Ruby  I.  Douglas.  Weybum,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Her.  Sister  M.  Edwlna.  Englewood,  New  Jersey 

Frances  W.  Emmert,  Winona,  Minnesota 

Dorothy  A.  Engels,  Winona,  Minnesota 

Katharine  Korst  Brans,  Chlllleothe,  Ohio 

Pauline  E.  Everhart,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Esther  Farrar,  Tuscahnaa,  Alabama 

Ella  M.  Flfleld,  Winona,  Minnesota 

Mabel  Q.  File.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

J.  Maxine  Ford.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Ruby  D.  Foutch,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Ursalee  Q.  Fridley,  Hereford,  Texas 

David  W.  Fronkler,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 

Jessie  E.  Olbson,  San  Francisco,  California 

Mrs.  Rae  B.  Ollchrlst,  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado 

Elisabeth  Hast.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Ruth  F.  Hasrklns.  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 

(Continued  on  page  400) 
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lightning  flew  at  our  banquet,  but  with  his  usual  skill 
he  saved  the  occasion.  The  pride  of  his  life  are  four 
husky  grandchildren.  Let  me  introduce  to  you  our 
youthful  grandpa,  Mr.  John  E.  Gill. 

J.  E.  Fuller — igif 

One  of  the  “Goldey”  twins  from  Wilmington.  While 
be  still  looks  like  a  young  man,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  he  published  one  of  the  first  typewriting  texts 
in  America — our  good  friend  Mr.  J.  E.  Fuller. 

George  F.  Eckels — igij 

A  man  who  knows  commercial  work  from  A  to 
Izzard.  A  school  man  and  a  book  man.  He  knows 
bow  to  teach  and  what  to  teach.  When  in  doubt,  ask 
our  ex-president  of  1917,  George  F.  Eckels. 

F.  G.  Nichols — igii 

One  of  the  noblest  Romans  of  them  all.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  '21  was  deeply  interested  in  “job  objectives," 
and  that  year  we  took  up  the  training  of  the  individual 
and  results  of  our  methods.  We  talked  of  training 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  typists,  and  office  clerks, 
and  it  made  a  great  meeting. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  always  interested  in  the  individual. 
When  he  was  teaching  in  Rochester,  one  of  his  boys 
left  and  the  parents  refused  to  send  him  back,  so 
Mr.  Nichols  decided  to  make  a  personal  call.  But  the 
mother  said,  “Johnny  has  learned  enough."  “Oh,  no," 
said  Mr.  Nichols,  “he  is  only  fifteen  and  I  was 
twenty-three  before  I  finished  my  education."  “Well," 
said  the  mother,  “that  may  be,  but  our  Johnny  has 
brains" — and  so  has  our  Mr.  Nichols! 

Daniel  A.  McMillan — jg22 

Among  our  ex-presidents  is  one  who  ranks  all  others 
as  an  officeholder.  Our  president  in  1922  was  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  a  city  school  board,  a 
state  legislature,  a  dozen  legislative  committees,  head 
of  a  large  high  school  commercial  department,  and  a 
candidate  for  several  other  municipal  and  state  offices. 
He  was  a  capable  president  and  is  easily  the  proud 
possessor  of  more  “ex’s"  than  any  other  past  president 
of  this  Association.  Furthermore,  I  have  always 
heard  that  a  person  is  lucky  whose  initials  spell  a 
word,  so  I  introduce  to  yon  D.  A.  McMillan. 

Franklin  D.  Moore — jg2) 

This  is  the  other  ex-president  who  looks  after  my 
salary,  and  again  I  must  be  careful!  But  it  is  said 
that  he  waited  ten  years  for  the  honor  of  the  presi¬ 
dency,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  missed  a  convention 
and  forgot  to  pay  his  dues.  His  story  is  that  he 
purposely  did  so.  Confidentially,  that  is  true,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  bashful  type.  However,  one  of  his 
friends  slyly  paid  the  dues  and  his  election  carried. 
Moral — Never  try  to  evade  a  duty,  it  will  catch  you 
anyway.  I  want  to  say  further  that  he  is  a  mighty 
fine  gentleman  to  work  for. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax — 1928 

To  the  president  of  1928  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  carried  out '  the  plans  of  constructive  work 
earlier  referred  to.  This  man  has  vastly  helped  to 


convert  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  into  a  dynamic  force  for 
good  in  the  field  of  commercial  education.  While  we 
ordinary  commercial  educators  cannot  hope  to  fathom 
the  deep  philosophies  of  commercial  education  upon 
which  he  discourses  so  eloquently,  yet  any  novice  can 
see  and  appreciate  the  results  of  his  thought  and 
efforts.  Our  little  giant — Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax. 

Seth  B.  Carkin — ig2g 

This  ex-president  has  the  distinction  of  having  been 
chosen  to  serve  as  the  “pole  horse”  in  the  three-horse 
team  which  carried  forward  the  enterprising  program 
inaugurated  in  1928.  He  was  chosen  because  he  was 
so  well  qualified  for  the  job.  I  introduce  our  only 
sure-to-goodness  “down-East  Yankee"  who  seems  able 
to  survive  transplanting  to  New  York  City — Seth  B. 
Carkin. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara — /pjo 

Now  we  come  to  the  baby  member  of  our  ex- 
presidential  family — just  one  year  old.  He  was  chosen 
to  serve  as  the  “off"  horse  in  this  three-horse  team 
which  kept  the  1928  program  moving  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1930  and  pushed  it  along  to  the  ex-presi¬ 
dent  now  in  the  making.  He  has  done  and  is  doing 
more  than  his  share  in  keeping  this  program  from 
meeting  the  fate  of  earlier  attempts  at  constructive 
work.  Dr.  McNamara  has  been  introduced  in  various 
ways  at  this  convention.  Last  evening  President 
Luman  referred  to  him  as  a  “lady"  and  I  have  called 
him  a  “baby”  and  a  “horse,”  so  I  will  now  add 
one  more — our  Tower  of  Strength,  Dr.  Edward  J. 
McNamara. 

The  Other  Past  Presidents  of  the 
E.  C.  T.  A. 

There  are  ten  other  ex-presidents  who  were  unable 
to  be  present,  but  who  have  also  worked  long  and 
faithfully  for  our  Association.  I  am  sorry  I  can’t 
introduce  them,  but  I  will  read  their  names: 

W.  J.  Ames,  1898;  Charles  M.  Miller,  1903; 
Charles  T.  Platt,  1906;  Dr.  Calvin  O.  Althouse,  1912; 
Horace  G.  Healey,  1919;  P.  S.  Spangler,  1920; 
Carlos  B.  Ellis,  1924;  Harry  L.  Jacobs,  1925;  Frank 
A.  Tibbetts,  1926;  Irvin  L.  Lindabury,  1927. 

*  n  * 

And  now,  will  you  all  kindly  rise  while  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  gone  to  the  higher  life? 
I  will  read  the  honor  roll: 

Our  first  president.  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe,  1897  and 
1904;  George  P.  Lord,  1899;  R.  J.  Shoemaker, 
1900-01;  William  A.  Hope.  1905;  S.  C.  Williams. 
1908;  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  1911;  W.  E.  Bartholomew, 
1916. 

It  is  related  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  when 
seated  at  the  banquet  table  surrounded  by  his  favorite 
generals  he  asked  the  question: 

“Are  all  here,  Clitus,  who  fought  at  Issus?” 

Clitus  answered  him,  saying,  “Yes,  Alexander,  all 
are  here  who  fought  at  Issus,  save  those  who  fell.” 

Then  said  Alexander,  “All,  all  are  here  who  fought 
at  Issus,  for  the  fallen  brave  live  forever  in  our 
hearts  and  memories.” 

So  with  us,  our  departed  presidents  live  forever  in 
our  hearts  and  memories. 
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New  York  Defines  Functions 
of  Secondary  Education 

(Continued  from  page  374) 

As  to  the  influence  of  this  statement  of  basic 
principles  and  the  studies  that  are  now  being 
made  by  subcommittees,  it  may  be  said  that  if 
the  work  that  has  thus  far  been  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  formulation  of  principles  has 
been  sound  the  eventual  results  will  be  far- 
reaching. 

If  we  accept  as  a  fundamental  principle  the 
statement  that  work  in  the  secondary  school 
should  be  worth  while  to  all  pupils  regardless 
of  their  length  of  stay  in  school,  there  will 
necessarily  be  radical  changes  in  programs  of 
studies,  in  methods  of  instruction,  in  creative 
work,  in  pupil  activity,  in  purposeful  subject 
matter,  in  guidance,  and  in  other  phases  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  organization, 
which  will  prove  to  be  in  sharp  contrast  to 
many  features  of  mass  organization  and  regi¬ 
mentation  characterizing  altogether  too  much 
of  the  secondary  school  program  at  the  present 
time. 

The  constantly  increasing  attendance  in  sec¬ 
ondary  school  has  challenged  school  officials 
and  high  school  administrators  to  evaluate 
much  more  carefully  offerings  that  are  avail¬ 
able  for  adolescent  groups  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  a  social  democracy. 

The  manner  in  which  this  challenge  is  being 
met  not  only  on  the  part  of  leaders  in  the  field 
of  secondary  education  but  also  on  the  part 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  staff,  as¬ 
sures  progressive  developments  in  secondary 
education  throughout  the  State  in  the  years 
that  are  immediately  before  us. 

Editorial  Comment 

(Concluded  from  page  380) 

of  Colonel.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lake  County,  Illinois,  and  when 
only  18  years  of  age  was  principal  of  the 
public  schools  at  Highwood.  He  received  his 
business  education  in  the  Lakeside  Business 
College,  graduating  in  1885,  when  he  moved 
to  Watertown,  South  Dakota,  and  opened  the 
first  business  college  in  that  state.  Three 
years  later  he  moved  to  Chicago  and  taught 
in  the  Lakeside  Business  College  and  Bryant 
and  Stratton  Business  College  until  he  went 
to  Phoenix  and  established  his  own  school. 

Active  in  civic  affairs.  Colonel  Lamson  was 
a  member  of  the  Phoenix  Kiwanis  Qub  and 
a  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  A  friend  writes  of  him,  “He  was 


ever  active  in  helping  the  young  people  of 
Arizona.  His  ambition  was  to  assist  young 
men  and  young  women  to  make  a  better  living 
and  live  a  better  life.  That  was  his  real  life 
work.” 

Our  readers  will  join  us  in  extending  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  to  Mrs.  I^ura  Lamson  and 
her  two  daughters,  who  survive  him. 

Teachers'  Certificates 

(Concluded  from  page  398) 

Claris  Theu  Helmkamp,  Delplios,  Ohio 

Margaret  1*.  Hickman,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Estlier  Holmstedt,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Erna  S.  Hughes,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Jane  Ewing  Hughes,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Uertrude  Husher,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Mrs.  May  Hystad,  Prescott,  Arizona 

Oena  M.  Irving,  Walnut  Hill,  Maine 

Edith  Mead  Johnson,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

lone  Johnson,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Elizabeth  B.  Kane,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Alline  Kemp,  San  Angelo,  Texas 

Virginia  Kingsbury,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frances  O.  Kingsley,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Isabelle  K.  Kness,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Vv-rona  B.  Knlsely,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Margaret  M.  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Minnie  Jordan  Libby,  Bangor,  Maine 

Inza  Mar  Linnell,  Bangor.  Maine 

Mary  Lonergan,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 

K.  W.  MacLean,  Weybum,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Mrs.  Clare  MacLellan,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edwards  Island 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Qermalne,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Joan,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Pauline.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Thcrese,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Claire  Matherly,  Lebanon.  Tennessee 

Sister  Mary  Immaculata  McCarthy,  Lansing.  Michigan 

Sister  M.  Oervase  Miehls,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio 

Kuth  G.  Mosby,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Dick  Mount.  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 

Carrie  Christine  Murray.  Granite  City,  Illinois 

Lois  Naugher,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Mrs.  Faith  Ostrander,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 

Mildred  Louis  Patton,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Phillips,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Irma  Porter,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Anne  Laura  Purcell,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

.Mable  Robeson,  Liberty.  Missouri 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Rundell,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Helen  J.  St.  John,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Seytnour,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Anna  Shannon,  Dallas,  Texas 

Wanda  M.  Sherwood,  Cedar  Falls.  loura 

Marparet  Lipscomb  Sikes,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Alma  Virginia  Simms,  Watertown,  Tennessee 

Lois  Smith,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Margaret  L.  Spengler,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 

George  Starr.  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 

Margery  A.  Stephens,  Lead.  South  Dakota 

Mary  J.  Stephens,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Ralph  A.  Stephens,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Loma  May  Stewart.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Helen  E.  Stlnematos,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Dorothea  Stoll,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Mary  E.  Strassel,  New  Orleans.  Louisiana 

B.  Beatrice  Strleby,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Qertha  Tarver,  West  Palm  Beach.  Florida 

Mildred  Thompson,  York,  Nebraska 

Martha  Thorbus,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Frances  McClain  Tilley.  Lebanon.  Tennessee 

Grace  Tobin,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Annie  True.  Woodstock  High  School,  Bryant  Pond,  Maine 

Mary  Elizabeth  Tuck,  East  Holden,  Maine 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Udell,  San  Leandro,  California 

Mrs.  Arlene  W.  Van  Loan,  Canandaigua,  New  York 

Mrs.  Viola  Vlewegcr,  San  Antonio.  Texas 

Beulah  K.  Walker,  Winter,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Clare  Watson,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Wilma  Angellne  West,  Pueblo,  Colorado 

f'harlie  Wolfe.  Ponca  City.  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Young,  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas 


